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and third years next term. It seems to me better adapted for the beginnings of geogra- 
phy teaching than any other book I have yet seen, and I have tried to keep up with all the 
advances in methods of instruction in this subject.” 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Invaluable Aids to Teachers 
and Students of Geography 


Long’s 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades. 
By C. C. Long, Ph.D. 142 pages. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 


National 


GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


Published monthly during 
the school year. 


The only geography published that is based on the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. The only one that 
Carries out in spirit and letter the methods of teaching 
geography to beginners recommended by the Committee. 
Read what an experienced educator says :— 


NOW READY: 


|. PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 
Il, PHYSIOGRAPHIC FEATURES 
lll. PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF U. S. 


By JoHN W. POWELL, late Director 
U.S. Geological Survey 


IV. LAKES AND SINKS OF NEVADA 


By Israev C. RussELL, University of Michigan 


J. A. Graves, Principal. 


“I am greatly pleased with Lonc’s Home GroGrapny, and shall put it into our second 


South School, Hartford, Conn., April 12, 1895. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in the new plan of studying the subject are cordially 
invited to examine Long’s Home Geography, and to cor- 
respond with us with reference to its introduction. 


Annual Subscription — ten Monographs — payable 
in advance, . . $1.50 
Annual Subscription — five copies of each to one 
address — payable in advance, . 


Single Monographs, . ‘ 20 


We also publish the STANDARD SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES OF AMERICA, —Appletons’, Barnes’s, 
Eclectic, Harper’s, Swinton’s. Constantly revised to date, they are in fact the latest school 
Remit with order to 


geographies published—and THE BEST. 
American Book Company 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY How York 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


EXTRAORDINARY EVERY Mertill’s Vertical Penmanship, 


::: THE NEW: :: 


Language Lessons and Grammar | 
Most Happily Combined. 


Teachers using the system with beginners are both surprised and gratified at the ease Sheldon’s Language Lessons Franklin Arithmetics 


and legibility with which pupils learn to write. 


The introduction of Merrill’s Vertical Copy Books marks a new era in educa- 
tional progress. As a direct means to a desired end, the books at once appeal to common 


sense as in all respects equal, and in many essential features greatly superior, to all other | $heldon's Primary Language Lessons, . . 38¢. 
Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, . 62c. 


systems of vertical writing. 
Following are a few of the places where Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship is in 


use: New York City; Jersey City, New Brunswick, Plainfield, N. J.; Saginaw, Mich. ; 


Appleton, Wis.; Paris, Texas; Peekskill, N. Y.; Lawrence, Kansas City, Kans.; Grand 
complete common-school course in Language and 


The whole Series in Two Books: 


(GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.) 
This series of two books is designed to form a 


In TWO BOOKS. 
BY 
Prors. SEAVER AND WALTON. 


(Nearly ready.) 
We believe that this will be the best series of 


Arithmetics ever published in this country. 


Island, Neb.; Greenwich, Conn.; Jacksonville, Evanston, Ill.; Hoosick Falls, N. Y. usnaeae 
weet 4 seen the descriptive circular of the book? If not, the publishers will cheer- ; 
fully send it on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. 1 SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston J.D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“Sight Arithmetic.” 


Sample Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


SHEHLDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH 
METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


NEW 
A This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
ME N TA L text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 
: Sample copy sent for examination on recetpt of 15 cents. Address : 
ARITHMETIC. THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, ,23 Harish 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
HARPER’S SCHOOL CLASSICS. The series of thirty-six volumes prepared for class use, 


36 VOLUMES. and contained in Harprr’s Scuoot Cuassics, is one 
som which every teacher should know. The books are of con- 
venient size and shape for class use, bound in cloth in 


uniform style, and printed in clear type on good paper. They cover a wide range of attract- 
ive subjects in General Literature, Biography, History, Art, Poetry, Travel and Adventure, 
Essays and Reviews; and include such authors as Addison, Macaulay, Thackeray, Lamb, 
Saintsbury, Besant, and the poet Cowper. 


An illustrated circular containing descriptions of these and more than 50 other volumes prepared for supplement- 
ary reading will be sent to any teacher, on request, by the publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemica) Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms 179- 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


SPECIALTY, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


ta Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 


alls 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


004 
Perfect Pencil Pointer. $ 
INVALUABLE ¢ 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get o ut ¢ 
oforder. Price $1. 
> xpress PREPAID, 
$1.25. Ba MONEY 
REFUNDED IF NoT 4 
—~ SATISFACTOBY. 


“Tt is correctly named ; arest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I eve 4 
VILL HYDE, 4 
School C ae. mer Yd Dist., Franklin Co., N.Y 
Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H. 4 


a 


‘Improvement the Order of the Age” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 
“_~ for the use of superintend- 


for instruction purposes. We 
and cat- 


Is being generally ado 
ents and teachers, anc 
will be pleased to furnish such references, 
alogue, upon application. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMP’Y, 
154 Monroe St., Chicago, 
Branch offices In the principal cities. 17 5t 
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@% ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 

SERIES MAPS 

CHICAGO KENDALL'S 

ERASERS........ LUNAR TELLURIC $ 

NATIONAL GLOBE........ 

BLACKBOARD NEWNATIONAL 
CANVAS READING CHARTS 


$ 

CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS 2 
APPLICATION WANTED 

$ 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURB Go. 
321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


SUPPLIES. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
18 THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
by 
G 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
W. A. ULMSTED, 182 Wabash Avenue, | EB’. H. COOK & CO. 
(Successor to GouLpD & CooK), 
J.B. Lipprncott Com 
717 Market at, “Philadelphia. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


We will send machines on trial to responsible parties. 
SCHOOL MINEHRALS 


AND 
ft HOME 

A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A ng Science. 
Increase your collection Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Oorrespenaanse. ickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER Hi. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
School Furniture and Supplies of Every Description. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


~ Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Seat is based u 
of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations ot ae meemnente 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions. 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 


THE PEERLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair, 
Four styles of chair, viz: 4, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style A.” 
Our motto: ** if anything is worth doing at all, it is werth deing well.” 

BUY THE “‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


Catalegue and estimates furvished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


ientens to the progress of pupils pot y secure credit to the teacher. 


CRITERION anD PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gas.Incandescent, cB -3 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
- B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


131 Posr Sr. 


SENO FOR CATALOGUE. 


USE Barnes’ Ink. 


8, BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


K| N DERGAR AnD SCHERMERHORN & CO 
scHooL 
TEN SUPPLIES, PPLIES. TORK.” 


| Railroad on Earth. 


| | | Line to Colorado 
| 
| 


National Educational Association 


Denver "July, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare tx: Round Trip 
with $2 00 added for membership fee. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Beclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 
Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 


| ARE YOU GOING 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sum- 
| mer? If so, please send your name and address to 
| the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 
the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 
| gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
| rates and transportation facilities. The Chicago & 


Alton Rai’road, with its connections, forms the best 
ro || and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 


Louis to Denver. Througi palace reclining-chair 


im] | Cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 


sleeping cars and cars. 
ROBERT SOMERVILLE, 
General Agent Passenger Department, Chicago 


& Alton R.R., 195 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Greatest 4 
No other line is so popular. — lh: 
- ALLAN LINE. 
PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 


and Calway. 
Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston. 
reduced 15 Ibs. & 


AINLEY, Supply, Ark , says: 
*I lost 43 Ibs., and feel splendid.” No 

starving. No sickness. Particulars and 

sample box, sealed, 4 cts 

HALL & CO., “F.Y.” Box 404, St.Louis, Mo- 


with advertiser* 
Journal, 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa F6 offers: 


H As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman Gane and free 
 ehatr-cars from 
3. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. ng to attend Summer School 
colorado Springs, under shadow cf 
Pike’s Peak; on return trip. 
¥or pamphlets, address G. T. 
NICHOLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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In clubs of three ormore, . . , , 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - . e Boston, Mass. 


VIOLETS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 


A tiny bunch of violets 
Received this afternoon. 

It breathes of spring, of birds on wing, 
Of earth in sweet, full tune, 

Of shady nooks and rippling brooks, 
Of leaves still wet with dew, 

Of life and love, of God above, 
And all things good and true. 


ON DEPARTING FROM CUBA (1836). 


[| This is a metrical translation of & sonnet which was written 
by the greatest poetess of Cuba, Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda. 
This poem, famous wherever the Spanish language is spoken, 
has become among her countrymen the most popular expres- 
sion of their fervid patriotism. Born with the gift of poetry, 
already at six, before she could read, she dictated verses to her 
playmates. Her modesty and severe self-criticism made her 
burn all her youthful productions. It was not until she was 
twenty-two that, owing to her mother’s second marriage, she 
felt obliged to embark with her and set sail for Spain (1836). 
On the night when she was to leave, she wrote the farewell 
Her genius was quickly and gen- 
erously acknowledged throughout the Spanish peninsula. Be- 
sides exquisite lyrical poems, she wrote many splendid trage- 
dies and comedies, which have been repeatedly performed in 
Madrid and other Spanish cities. She was born in 1814 and 
died in 1873. 

My rendering is necessarily imperfect, and can only give a 
faint reflection of the beauty and harmony of the original.— F. 
M. Noa. ] 

Pearl of the ocean! Brightest star of all! 
Enchanting Cuba! Stealthily, in gloom, 
Night shrouds thy peerless blue with darkest pall ; 
As grief, e’en, doth my pensive soul entomb. 
About to start! The busy crew, aloft, 
To tear me from mine own, my native land, 
Now hoist the sails, and soon the zephyr soft, 
Wafting them on, blows from thy tropic strand. 
Farewell, my country bright! Thou Eden dear, 
Where’er I’m wrecked by tempest wild or gale, 
Thy gentle name shall soothe my straining ear. 
Alas! alas! How swells the spray-kissed sail ! 
The anchor’s heaved! The rocking ship aside 
Doth push the waves, and on in silence glide. 


poem, which is given below. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Tur New York World, April 3, 1895: The publie 
schools are the glory and the safety of the republic. 


Dr. W.'T. Harris: The public school 1s liable to 
delay secondary studies too long, private schools to 
begin them too early. 


MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER, Stanford Univer- 
sity: The special interest in children to-day is an 
interest based on the desire for knowledge. Until 
we observe children as we do other forms of nature, 
until we study them with the same freedom and ae- 
curacy, we can hope for no real knowledge concerning 
child life. 


Ilon. J. F. Crooker, New York: The common dis- 
trict schools as the starting point have the founda- 
tion stone of the future structure, and it ought to be 
nurtured and protected with especial care by the 
State. . . . The country district schools are the weak- 
lings of our system and need the fostering care and 
protection of the state, 


DR. HARRIS ON CORRELATION. 


BY DR. HERMAN T. LUKENS, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


As Dr. Harris seems particularly interested in the 
right and accurate use of terms, we should all cheer- 
fully join in helping to settle that matter as soon as 
possible, so that we may have some energy left for the 
weightier questions that have received so much less 
attention, viz.: Is correlation desirable, and if so, 
how is it to be planned for in the school work ? 

The discussions at Cleveland and various other 
statements since have led many to doubt whether Dr. 
Harris thinks any correlation, in the sense of unifica- 
tion of studies, is desirable. The questions issued by 
the committee and published in Dr. Harris’ article in 
the last issue of the JourNAtL show plainly enough 
the meaning of the word correlation, as they intended. 
They asked: “What should be the purpose of at- 
tempting a close correlation of studies ?” ‘Is it possi- 
ble on any basis to correlate or unify all the studies of 
the elementary school?” “If not, may they be 
divided into two or more groups, those of each group 
being correlated?” “Ts there any way of correlating 
the results of work in all the groups?” This is the 
sense in which the great majority of teachers are 
using the word correlation, and that is the reason why 
so many of us were disappointed when told that it 
was wrong because it was not in the dictionary. As 
Mr. Gilbert says in his dissenting opinion, this idea, 
which is a true form of correlation, is vaguely referred 
to in the report, but nowhere definitely treated. I 
have, therefore, gone through the whole report care- 
fully, to collect, and, I hope, “ correlate,’ Dr. Harris’ 
references to the subject, so far as he makes recom- 
mendations. I present the results below. If he does 
not call this principle correlation, I hope he will give 
us some other name for it, because it is badly in need 
of being more discussed and acted upon. 

On page 156 of the report, as published in the 
Journat of March 7, he emphasizes the importance 
of giving the attention to the meaning of the words, 
instead of to the words As sounds or symbols, and in- 
sists “on setting the teaching process on the road of 
analysis of content, rather than form.” “It is easy for 
any special formal discipline, when continued too 
long, to paralyze or arrest growth at that stage.” 
“These formal studies should not be discontinued, but 
subordinated to the higher study of literature” (page 
157). That is certainly the kernel of the theory of 
correlation as its best and wisest friends under- 


stand it. 
“ Language rightfully forms the centre of instrue- 


tion in the elementary school” (page 156). Does 
any one doubt that Dr. Harris believes there is some 
natural and profitable correlation between reading, 
writing, composition, spelling, grammar, and litera- 
ture? His treatment of all of these under the one 
head of “language ” shows his intention to interrelate 
them in the classroom. Further on (page 159) cor- 
relation of the other subjects is demanded. “ Inas- 
much as reading is the first of the scholastic arts, it 
is interesting to note that the whole elementary 
course may be described as an extension of the 
process of learning the art of reading. First comes 
the mastering of the colloquial vocabulary, in printed 
and script forms. Next come five incursions into the 
special vocabularies required (a) in literature to ex- 
press the fine shades of emotion and the more subtle 
distinctions of thought; ()) the technique of arith- 
metic ; (c) of geography ; (d) of grammar; (e) of his- 
tory.” “It is thought by your committee that the 
old style of composition writing was too formal. /t 
was kept too far away from the other work of the 
pupils. Instead of giving a written account of what 
he had learned in arithmetic, geography, grammar, his- 
tory, and natural science, the pupil attempted arti- 
ficial descriptions, and reflections on such subjects 


as ‘Spring,’ ‘ Happiness,’ ‘ Perseverance,’ ‘ Friendship,’ 
or something else outside of the line of his school 
studies” (page 163). 

“ Your committee believes that every recitation is, 
in one aspect of it, an attempt to express the thought 
and information of the lesson in the pupil’s own 
words, and thus an initial exercise in composition. 
The regular weekly review of the important topics in 
the several branches studied is a more elaborate exer- 
cise in composition” (page 165). “ Your committee 
believes that there is some danger of wasting the time 
of the pupil in these oral and written language les- 
sons in the first four years by confining the work of 
the pupil to the expression of ordinary commonplace 
ideas not related to the subjects of his other lessons, es 
pecially when the expression is confined to the col- 
loquial vocabulary. It is clear that the pupil should 
have a dignified and worthy subject of cOmposition 
and what is so good for his purpose as the themes he 
has tried to master in his regular lessons? The read- 
ing lessons will give matter for literary style, the 
geography for scienfifie style, and the arithmetic fora 
business style; for all styles should be learned” 
(page 165). 

So, too, the need and advantage of correlation in 
geography, and its relations to the other subjects of 
the curriculum are set forth (pages 158, 160, and 161). 

Speaking of the improvement in the methods of in- 
struction in geography, the report says what was 
formerly prevailingly taught might be called “ saé/o 
geography.” “ Little or nothing was taught 10 Give 
UNITY TO THE ISOLATED DETAILS furnished in endless 
number.” ‘The industrial and commercial idea is 
the first central idea in the study of geography in the 
elementary school.” “From this beginning, and hold- 
ing to it as a permanent interest, the inquiry into the 
causes and conditions proceeds concentrical/y to the 
sources of the raw materials, the methods of their 
production, and the climatic, geologic, and other 
reasons that explain their location and their growth” 
(page 158). 

On page 160, Dr. Harris points out how geography 
is to be correlated with the other subjects of the 
course. “It has been found that the lessons in 
botany, zodlogy, and physics give the pupil much aid 
in learning his geography and other lessons relating to 
nature, while the history lessons assist very much his 
comprehension of /ifterature, and add interest to geog- 
raphy.” 

One sentence on page 161 sounds almost as if 
Colonel Parker had written it, so explicitly does it 
recognize the correlating value of geography. “ Phy- 
sical geography performs the work also of correlating 
the sciences that relate to organic nature by showing 
their respective uses to man.” 

When the report comes to speak of the dangers of 
the departmental plan for the elementary school, it 
lays the emphasis just where every advocate of cor- 
relation would lay it. “In the elementary school, 
for at least six years, it is better, on the whole, to 
have each teacher instruct his pupils in all the 
branches that they study, for the reason that only in 
this way can he hold an even pressure on the require- 
ments of work, corre/ating it in such a manner that 
no one study absorbs undue attention.” 

If all of this is not correlation, pray what is it? 
It is what Messrs. Gilbert, Jones, and Maxwell, of the 
sub-committee, advocate still more explicitly in their 
dissents, and they call it correlation. Unfortunately, 
however, everybody seems so excited over the use of 
the word, that the desirability of correlation and how 
to secure it stand a small show of receiving much 
attention at present. 

Some teachers even misunderstand the report to 
be against correlation. What exactly does Dr. Harris 
mean when he says (p. 162), “ Your committee would 
call attention in this connection to the importance of 
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the pedagogical principle of analysis and isolation as 
preceding synthesis and correlation” ? How far does 
this principle modify the statements quoted above ? 
If Dr. Harris himself will kindly answer the com- 
mittee’s questions which he has published, and thus 
tell the teachers of the country more explicitly what 
he thinks of this kind of correlation, or get his com- 
mittee to do it collectively, then we shall learn some- 
thing that will help us in determining the desirability 
and the practicability of the plans for correlation 
proposed by De Garmo, Jackman, Parker, and others. 
If he will do this, we shall be glad to call it anything 
he thinks it should be called. The report acknowl- 
edges the importance of this kind of correlation (and 
who does not ?), but is exasperatingly vague and in- 
complete in the treatment of it. Perhaps the sup- 
plementary papers by “invited auxiliary committees 
and by volunteers,” to which the report refers, may 
help us somewhat. We all profoundly respeet Dr. 
Harris and think this subject as worthy of the phi- 
losopher as was his very instructive discussion of ed- 


ucational values. 


MADRIGAL. 


A MAY 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


‘+ The sesoun pricketh every gentil heart 
And maketh him out of his sleepé sterte. 


* * * * * * 


Thanne longen folk to gow on pilgrimages,” 


if only to the Brush hill road and the vernal banks 
of the Neponset river, That loveliest of approaches 
to the Blue hills has many an enchanted wood and 
field and thicket, where — 
** Smalé fowlés maken melodie 
That slepen al the night with open yhe.’ 


And the pedestrian has but to court them to meet, 
first or last, most of our New England song birds, 
either en route for the north or settling down to sum- 
mer quarters. But do not think, friendly novice, that 
you can ever drive into bird Paradise, or even walk 
there with Talkative. 
silence, if not for solitude, and, like Bunyan’s Patience, 


You must have a genius for 


be “ willing to wait,” if you would see and hear the 
At the most, have 
but one companion and that one like-minded, for 


exquisite, shy creatures of the air. 


in birding, it is emphatically true, that two cannot 
walk together except they be agreed. For my own 
part, like our pastoral friend, Hosea Biglow ; — 
*'Ther’s times when I’m unsoshel ez a stone 
An’ sort 0’ suffocate to be alone.” 

The spring of 1894, as everybody knows, had at 
least two weeks the start of its immediate predecessor. 
Our early birds were hurried on by the precocious 
warmth of March. Robin, timing his arrival by his 
illuminated text 
wrought in the gold of the willows and the reddening 


own woodsy almanac, whose is 


inflorescence of the maples, was thirteen days ahead 
by our arbitrary calendar. But nature ever seeks an 
equilibrium; and by the middle of May the seasons 
My 


corresponded closely, at least in) bird annals. 


notebook reads : — 


May 10, 1893.—Cherry blossoms out to-day ; first oriole sing- 
ing in the elm. 

May &, 1894.— Orchards in bloom; orioles in song. 

May 11, 1893.—'The rose-breasted grosbeak spraying the 
naked oak tree with his contralto music, lovelier even than the 
tardy verdure. 

May °%, 
good tidings from the south. 

May 14, 1893.—- Bobolink’s aerial brook laughter” trick- 
ling down upon the meadow clovers and refreshing a tired 


1894.— The grosbeak here. Welcome, bearer of 


spirit. 

May 16, 1894.— 
Bobolink, bobolink! 
Of perfection you've the pink 

In your mate, who ** keeps her sphere ” low in the grass ; 
Wearing white and brown alway, 
As a modest matron may, 

Just the same as when a winsome lass. 


From these annals it would appear that nature, in 
her zeal to atone for her forwardness in 1894, had 
Nor 


Was it once recovered, but rather augmented as the 


actually lost ground upon her previous record, 


season advanced ; warblers, vireos, thrushes, swallows, 
helping to restore the balance. 

Both years had their “ field days” early in the month. 
On the 6th and Sth, respectively, my journal teems 
with color and music. ‘The pages are a tangle of sub- 
dued tints,—yellow, gray, white, soft browns, chestnut, 
black. The rose and searlet and orange appear later, 
when the tender greens are deepening, and the flush 
of the youthful season is gathering fire. The tanager 
knows full well that a background of luxuriant green 
is the fit setting for his gorgeous beauty ; so he does 
not arrive until the middle of May, and then delays 
his singular song. Tastes differ, but for one I like 
the handsome fellow,— brilliant, bold, unique in per- 
sonality; song and plumage matching in a glaring 
splendor, which require toning down by perspective 
and environment. 

Quite otherwise is it with the brown thrushes. One 
cannot get too near to that delightful bird A day 
to be remembered is the one that he crowns with 
jeweled song. And if it be a day of unappeased long- 
ing and hope deferred, how glows the coronet! On 
such a May day L met the famous improvisatore :— 

‘¢ Spring’s bright blue eyes peep out 
From all the grass about, 
Gentle and tender.” 
I am consoling myself with the violets, when a large 
bird flies to the twig just over my head, and with the 
air of proud humility which marks the true artist, 
breaks into song. And such a song : — 
Rippling, running, leaping, flowing, 
Soft as air, then louder growing ; 
Sweeter, fleeter; wondrous meter! 
_ Lawless, flawless, 
None completer ; 
Sighing, dying,— 
Time himself would cease from flying 
Just to hear a little longer 
Tender cadences wax stronger ; 
Rising, falling, past recalling, 
Love’s young dream the heart enthralling. 

The ecstacy is over; the beautiful bird flies into 
the smilax vine, and with a thrill of disappointed 
affection, or wounded vanity, I discover that my brown 
thrush has been warbling not to his human, but to his 
bird lover. But one cannot harbor jealousy of so in- 
In and out they flit, lithesome forms 
in rich array of cinnamon brown and white, threading 
the green web and delighting the eye. 


nocent a rival. 


Many a time 
hereafter shall I visit the spot seeking another canto 
in the idyl. 

Nature’s serial has many a thrush lyric inter- 
spersed ; and right here in this very volume, a page 
or two further on, the veery’s morning hymn is folded 
down. But one must not hope to read this book by 
any but the inductive method. Even John Burroughs 
once sat on the lowest form in nature’s school and 
This very Brush hill 
road, not so long ago, served as a kindergarten to one 
of his disciples, and a most valuable object lesson was 
given on a May day, by a wondrous bird in black and 
white with a searlet carnation at his throat. I have 
seen many a rose-breasted grosbeak since, but never 
one with so prodigal a flower in his buttonhole. He 
was an epoch-making bird, for the spell he wrought 
on imagination and will. 

May is the month of the grosbeak, and there is no 
fairer vision than this bird poised on the golden 


struggled over beginnings. 


fringe of an oak bough or dipping in the rosy snow of 
an apple orchard. But it is June — ardent, glowing 
June,— whose queen of flowers is wedded to this 


king of birds : — 


A rose leaned over the garden wall, 
A red June rose, 
In the passionate throes 
Of a wild desire — 
Consuming her heart with its mystical fire,— 
To liberate all the tumultuous throng 
Of feelings unvoiced, in a rapturous song. 
All her hope and despair 
Rose in clouds of sweet incense, a tremulous prayer. 


A bird flew into the elm-tree tall,— 
With a snowy breast, 
And an ebon crest, 
And close to his throat, 
O wonder of wonders! a red rose pressed ; 


Whence came such a note! 

So thrilling and clear, 

And tied in a love-knot with others more dear ; 
Then after and after, 

The notes crowded on in a ripple of laughter, 

Full freighted with gladness outweighing all mirth. 


Ah! the rose had new birth 
On the breast of a bird ; 
For her prayer had been heard ; 
And higher and higher, 
Her soul floated out on that wonderful lyre. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


THE NEWCASTLE [PA.) GRADING. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. J. SHEARER, 
Newcastle, Penn. 


Though we believe that the graded school, better 
than the ungraded school, measures up to the require- 
ment of “the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact that it is open 
to the serious charge, that it does not sufficiently pro- 
vide for the individual differences of the pupils ; that 
it is not sufficiently pliant to accommodate itself to 
the pupils, but demands that the pupils accommodate 
themselves to it. In short, that the pupils are graded 
for the school and not the school for the pupils, as it 
should be. 

None will deny that the children of every schoo! 
differ in age, in acquirements, in aptitude, in physical 
endurance, in powers of attention, in home advantages, 
in the rate of mental development, and in many other 
ways. Yet the graded school of to-day would keep jisty 
children in intellectual lock-step, not only month after 
month, but year after year, for their whole school lives. 
For having subjected all to a useless examination, the) 
are promoted by companies ; and this outrage is per- 
petrated year after year. 

This being so, need we wonder that this iron-clad 
system of grading, which, regardless of all differences, 
would cast all minds in the same mould, and subject 
all to the same treatment, for the same length of 
time, and test all in the same way, is objected to, 
because it demands so much uniformity at every step, 
that so many are forced ‘to stop school, and those 
who do graduate come out too late to get a fair start 
in life. Is it any wonder that, from all sides, there 
comes a demand for some system of grading which 
will be more pliant, and will not attempt to overcome, 
not only the differences of physical powers and en- 
vironments, but even the differences in mental ability, 
which the Almighty has predetermined ? 

Believing that this is a matter of vital importance to 
every boy and girl in the publie school, and that the 
time has come when an effort should be made to allow 
each one to go just as far and as fast as ability will per- 
init, for several years we have sought diligently, but un- 
successfully, for some better method. Letters of in- 
quiry, courses of study, statistics, and visits to a hun- 
dred different cities give us information concerning the 
needs and conditions in over 400 cities in all parts of 
the United States. But, while all feel the necessity 
for some reform in the manner of gratling, practical 
methods for the accomplishment of this have not ap- 
peared. All agree that grading for annual promotion 
has failed. Some have tried semi-annual promotion, 
and find this but little more pliant. Others have es- 
tablished an ungraded room in each building and find 
it will not reach more than a very small part of the 
pupils. Beyond this we have nothing but nebulous 
theory. 

Unless we are mistaken, the ideal system of grad- 
ing would demand an accurate classification of all 
pupils, according to ability, into small classes, with 
but a short interval between the classes. This will 
make it possible for any pupil, at any time, to pass 
from his class to the next higher, when his work and 
ability put him ahead of his own class. This, of 
course, would mean that all promotions would not be 
made at the same time, but would be made daily as 
seemed best. Such a plan of classification and pro- 
motion would render the whole system elastic and 
mobile. Like a river, every part will have an onward 
movement, and while some particles will be impeded 
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by unavoidable causes, all will in due time reach their 
destination. 

In answer to the question, “Can this ideal system 
be appreciably approached, surrounded, as we all are, 
by ‘limiting conditions’ *” I would say that the fol- 
lowing changes, which can readily be made in any 
system of schools, have enabled us to come very close 
to this ideal, and, without extra teachers or addi- 
tional expense, to secure far better results than could 
have been secured under the former method. 

1. The eramination, as a test for promotion, was 
abandoned. The pupil’s ability to do the work of the 
next grade is no longer determined by the time of 
year, nor by the result of an examination, but by the 
record made day by day in his class work. In the 
primary grades, the judgment of the teacher deter- 
mines this record, and in the higher grades, the judg- 
ment of the teacher is corrected, and made more cer- 
tain by written recitations, in which all have the same 
questions and the same time. As these come at irreg- 
ular intervals and take but the time of the recitation, 
they put a premium on the daily work and are a check 
against the charge of partiality on the part of the 
teacher. The superintendent’s tests, at uncertain 
times, answer the same purpose and show the proper 
completion of work, but are not used to determine 
promotion. 

Our reasons for opposing the final examination may 
be briefly stated as follows: It is a test of memory 
rather than of power. It may show some things 
the pupil does not know, but does not show what 
the pupil does know. It destroys and prevents 
broad and intelligent teaching, makes out of the 
teacher a “grind” and turns out “ machine pupils.” 
It forees many to take far more than they can grasp 
or understand, and causes many to leave school. It 
brings unnecessary mental worry to the nervous ones, 
who often fail to pass, while the less worthy succeed. 
It is a great temptation to deceit. It demands one-third 
more time than is necessary to give as much knowl- 
edge and better training. It does not put a premium 
upon the work done day by day, during the year, but 
upon the amount of stuffing that can be done at the 
end of the year. Jt is the cause and bulwark of the 
attempted uniformity and the great obstacle in the way 
of such a system of grading, as will make it possible to 
suit the school to the pupil. It is useless, for every 
teacher knows before the examination what the re- 
sult of the examination should be. For these reasons, 
we believe the final examination is a moral injustice 
to the pupil and teacher, one of the worst of educa- 
tional blunders, a psychological absurdity, and should 
be abandoned for some more rational method. 

2. Sucha form of monthly report was devised as 
would enable the parent to see ata glance the char- 
acter of the work done, and compare the record made 
in the different months. This secured the coépera- 
tion of the parents, without which the best results 
cannot be obtained. It also enabled the parent and 
pupil to see monthly whether or not the work done 
would entitle to promotion. 

3. All pupils were graded carefully upon their ability 
fo do the work of each particular grade, and but one 
grade was put in room. 

4. As differences began to appear, each school was 
subdivided into several small classes ov groups in essen- 
tial studies ; in the lower grades into not less than 
three or more than four; and in the higher grades, 
into not less than two or more than three. 

5. No certain amount of work is demanded of any 
division in a given time, but each small division was 
expected to go just as fast as it could and should, and 
no faster. 

6. In each building the supernumeraries devoted 
their time to those who, because of sickness, or for 
some other reason, had fallen behind, and needed a 
little extra help to keep them up to their present 
class. 

In spite of some unfavorable environments, these 
changes have been followed by a number of beneficial 
results, any one of which we believe would justify a 
change to the present method : — 

1. The careful grading of the pupils into classes of 
fifteen or twenty, instead of herding in classes of fifty, 


has proven advantageous for several reasons. (7) 
While one class recites, the rest can prepare their 
(>) As they are graded closely, the teacher 
can individualize much of the instruction by condens- 
ing them into one, for the purpose of explanation. 
(¢) The teacher can come into close contact with each 
individual and secure from each his best work. (d) 
Therefore the wants of each pupil will stand out 
clearly, and may be corrected by adapting the instrue- 
tion to their several needs, and the pupil soon finds it 
unsafe to come to so small a class unprepared. (e) 
As the classes are small and the length of the recita- 
tion short, the attention of the pupils can be held. 
Without the attention there can be no mental devel- 
opment, and experience proves that but few teachers 
ean hold the undivided attention of a few children 
for fifteen minutes. What, then, can most teachers 
do with aclass of fifty for two or three times that 
period ? 

2. From the brightest to the dullest, all are bene- 
fited. None need be hurried. None need be kept 
“ marking time” while waiting for the rest; but the 
effort is made to allow each one to go just as fast as 
he should, and no faster. 

3. Every child is touched with hope. 
been possible to say to the pupils: “ The work as laid 
out is supposed to take a certain length of time; how- 
ever, you will be allowed to do it in as short a time 
You are not limited, except by what you 


lessons. 


For it has 


as you can, 
van and will do.” 

Few can imagine what a stimulating effeet sueh a 
statement has had upon hundreds, who never have 
been reached in any other way. 

4. Many pupils, who before were considered “ dum- 
nies,” are surprising their best friends and proving that 
they were not dull except because they were being 
dragged too rapidly over unknown ground, All they 
needed was a chance to work where they could and 
should. This advantage was not foreseen, but was 
especially gratifying. Who will say how many such 
have been forced out of school and have had bright 
prospects blighted. 

5. Promotion to advanced work does not depend 
upon the time of year, nor upon the result of an ex- 
amination, nor even upon the advancement of the 
whole class, but upon the pupil’s ability to do the ad- 
vanced work. When a pupil gets ahead of his class, 
he is at once promoted to the next division, which is 
but a few weeks ahead of his class. When any divis- 
ion finishes the work of a grade, without change of 
teacher, it takes up the work of the next grade, and 
accomplishes as much as possible by the end of the 
year. The following year they take up the work 
where it was left off. 

6. The opportunity to advance by a number of short 
steps, rather than by a few large jumps, encourages 
ach to do his best and results in frequent promotion. 
In place of nine steps, one to be taken at the end 
of each year, that the high school may be reached, we 
now have, in the different buildings twenty-five to 
thirty-five short steps, to be taken as each one is able. 

7. Except because of absence, there is almost no 
demotion of the slow, but rather the more frequent 
promotion of the best. After the divisions were 
rightly started, no class was composed of the bright 
or dull ones, for from below there rises an inexhaust- 
ible stream of the best, who are found in every 
division. 

8. If pupils lose some time because of sickness, or 
for any other reason, it is not necessary for them to 
lose a whole year, but only a small part of it, and this 
may be regained with a little extra exertion. 

9. Last year thirty-three per cent. of the pupils in 

this city passed to advanced work before the end of 
year. 
10. Fifty per cent. of the pupils now in the highest 
grammar grade, having finished the work of that grade 
by January, at once took up the work of the high 
school, and will therefore be able to finish the high 
school course, of four years, in three years. 

11. Ninety per cent. of those in the next lowest 
grammar grade will be able to do the same, while quite 
a number will be able to gain two years. 

12. Forty-five per cent, of all the pupils now in the 


schools of this city have already passed to advanced 
work. But for the present method of grading all the 
above-mentioned pupils would have had to “ mark 
time” in the “reviews” until the rest “caught up.” 

13. As all the above are statements of actual results, 
while on this subject we have heretofore had nothing 
but theory, I may be permitted to add that, under 
the present method of grading, it may be said with 
reasonable accuracy that those who finish the course 
will average a gain of three years, while ninety per 
cent. of all the pupils will gain from one to four years. 
This statement is made after a careful analysis of the 
results obtained in this city, during the past two 
years, and will prove to have been conservative. As 
the large majority go to school only until they are of 
a certain age, this means that either they will get more 
education, and thus be the better fitted for life, or this 
time will be added to their productive lives. . While 
if all get the same amount of schooling as they would 
under the former system, if would mean a saving to 
the district, in cost of tuition, of from twenty to 
When this is multiplied by 


More 


eighty dollars per pupil. 


the thousands, the financial gain becomes 


apparent, 


“ MARCELLA” APPLIED. 


BY A. A. 8. 


Sympathy is, perhaps, the most potent foree in 
the world, since it is but “charity,” writ small, or 
bounded by the experience of the individual. 

We are mainly useful as we can put ourselves in 
the place of others, and yet by our strength, over and 
above theirs, uplift them ; but there is a sense in which 
this great force is one of the most pernicious in the 
world. We often not only put ourselves in the place 
of the person or child whom we would uplift and 
educate, but we invest him, unconsciously though it 
be, with power, capacity, and sensibilities equal with 
our own, and thus endeavor to force him to our ideal. 

An excellent illustration of this is found in “ Mar- 
cella.” This young enthusiast finds a laborer, Mr. 
Hurd, without employment. — In 
poor family are apparently suffering keen 
Marcella procures for him work, that he may hon- 
estly earn a maintenance for himself and family. 
She rightfully expects to see peace and plenty return 
to his hearth, and, doubtless, gratitude would have 
been pleasing. But we who are permitted to look 
behind the scenes see that this lack of work had 
served as a blind, that he might have unmolested rest 
during the day, after his free and pleasant night dep- 
redations upon the preserves of those who would be- 
From his point of view, he owed impre- 


consequence, his 
want, 


friend him. 
cations, not gratitude. 

Later, when these depredations had led him to 
commit murder and to the shadow of the gallows, we 
find Marcella investing the poor wife with her own 
sensibilities. She takes the whole burden, and seeks, 
even with unwarranted hope, to buoy up the stricken 
woman; leaving the pleasures and duties within her 
own home circle, with little consideration for those 
who love her, she stays in this home, under the 
shadow of a fearful penalty. 

Now, what are the results of such absorbing syim- 
pathy? Is the truly wretched woman helped? On 
the contrary, she is covertly hungering for the garru- 
lous sympathy of those congenial neighbors whom the 
presence of the “young lady” keeps away, or awes 
into silence. Mareella’s aims were right, but how 
pitiful the results! how plainly we are led to see that 
the first essential in education and uplifting is to 
arouse the spirit of honest self; that in hours of 
stress and sorrow we may help in material ministries, 
but the soul seeks companionship upon its own plane. 

The best education is that which works from within 
outward ; in brief, that education and uplifting should 
be that growth which accompanies every endeavor 
upward. The more we follow this natural plan, the 
more shall we hasten that promised time of universal 
prosperity and well being which is to be the result of 
the education of the race. 

What a child learns in the first years of its life is 
marvelous compared with what he learns at any sub- 
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sequent*period of life ; we say, reverently, he grows in 
“wisdom and stature.” We cannot enough emphasize 
that great principle of growth: “enkindle interest in 
a soul, and it will educate itself.” 

We cannot create mind. It is not necessary or de- 
sirable that every one should know everything. Do 
not sow more seed than your soil will bear. Let the 
children have a chance to grow, rooted in that spirit 
which will become the highest wisdom. Then will 
education no longer be that fustian woven of shreds 
of “science,” “ Greek,” “sloyd,” and so on, ad infini- 
tum, that fustian which so clothes a man in rags that 
a recent investigation of the slums of New York 
found nine out of every ten of the miserable men in 
that most wretched and degraded multitude “ edu- 
cated”; but an education born of a living spark 
which enkindles the heart, mind, and soul of our 
youth to noble endeavor and high achievement. 


Methods for the Schoolroom 


Wuar method was ever so good that it had not 
limitations ? 

Ir you are mistaken and there is occasion to say 
anything about it, admit the mistake. Do not think 
you must claim infalfibility. 


MAY BIRDS.—(II.) 
BIRDS THAT COME IN MAY. 
Baltimore orioles. 
Magnolia warblers. 


Bobolinks. 
Orchard orioles. 


Grasshopper sparrows, 
Rose-breasted grosbeak. 
Yellow-breasted chat. 
Bay-breasted warblers. 
Red-eyed vireos. 
Maryland Yellowthroats. 
Black-throated warblers. 
Worm-eating warblers. 


Wood pewees. 
Scarlet tanagers. 
Indigo-birds. 
Cuckoos. 

BIRDS THAT LEAVE IN MAY. 
Winter wrens. 
Golden-crowned kinglets. 
Ruby-crowned kinglets. 
Hermit thrushes. 


Fox sparrows. 

Juncos. 

White-throated sparrows 
Myrtle birds. 


“SHORT METHOD OF SQUARING NUMBERS.” 
BY SUPERINTENDENT ALEX, HOGG, 


Interested by the “Short Method of Squaring Nuwm- 
bers” in the Journan of January 3, I send the 
following, which seems to me to be a general rule, 
and which is, to me, simpler than Mr. Teague’s : — 

It will readily be admitted that t? —u?-+u2—t?; 
and that (t—u) (t-+-u) also; therefore, 
add and subtract the same unit figure, so as to bring 
the number to be squared to a mumber that will have 
one zero in one or both factors, e. g..— 

20 30 + 25 625 
203 = X< 28 + 1 = 84] 

This holds govd and practicable to 99; beyond that 

it may be extended, but not with any advantage. 


HOW JOHNNY CUT THE STAR. 


BY DR. ALBERT EF, MALTBY, SLIPPERY ROCK, PA, 


The teacher in room No.3 was ever ready to in- 
vent some way for making the work in the school 
of increasing value to the children. They had been 
folding a large number of beautiful forms from the 
red, white, and blue squares; and, while the little 
hands had been learning how to fold the papers 
deftly, and many a lesson in patience had been given, 
the climax of the work was yet to come. The teacher 
had hinted that the beautiful foldings were but parts 
of a much more beautiful writ, or whole, which they 
were to make by combining the best foldings that 
each child could make. Even careless Susie and im- 
patient Harry had made some very good foldings of 
the paper squares. Little Tommy, whose hands at 
the first were none too clean, now came with unchal- 


lenged fingers to fold the whitest and neatest forms 
of beauty. The children were not a little mystified 
concerning the numbers 
of folded squares that 
they had made. Why 
should they make 152 
red squares, like Fig. 1, 

and 117 white squares, 

like Fig. 2, while only 
sixty-three blue squares 

were folded like Fig. 3? 

But the day came at 

=} last when the mystery 
was solved. The teacher 
brought to the school- 

room a large sheet of manila paper twenty-six inches 
wide and forty-eight inches long. Some strong glue 
and a few brushes were obtained, and the children 
were allowed to paste the blue squares upon the 
paper at the upper left corner in seven rows of nine 
squares each. Then a stripe of red, extending along 
the upper side, was made of fifteen red squares. <A 
similar stripe of white was made of as many white 
squares, and this was continued in alternation until 


Fia. 1. 


| 
Fie. 2. Fig. 3. 


seven short stripes were finished. “Old Glory” was 
rising before the children’s eyes, before the first long 
white stripe of twenty-four squares was reached, and 
made to extend across the paper along the field of blue. 
sefore the last long red stripe was finished, the little 
flagmakers were wild with delight. A strong cord 
was passed through the left edge of the paper, and 
the flag was nearly finished. “We must make some 
white stars,” said the teacher, as the school was dis- 
missed for the day. 

Little Johnny went home wishing that he knew 
how to make the five-pointed stars that the pretty 
flag lacked. The sober little face attracted the atten- 
tion of his father, and when the cause of the thought- 
fulness came out, a pair of scissors was borrowed 
from mother’s workbox, and soon the dark hair of the 
father and the tousled yellow curls of the son were 
close together over the squares of white paper. <A 
shout of joy followed the exhibition of the result of 
the final clip of the scissors, and perhaps you would 
like to have us bring you near enough to see what the 
boy and man 
were doing. 
Shall we not 
do so? This 
is the way 
they did it: 
A square of 
white paper 
was folded in- 
to an oblong, and the right-hand edge was divided 
into three parts, with a slight crease marking the 
upper third at a (Fig. 4). Then the lower left 
corner was brought up to touch the point a (Fig 5). 


Fig. 4. 


5. Fig. 6. 
The paper was then folded along the line a 4 to form 
Fig. 6; and then backward along bc to form Fig, 7. 


The oblique cut was made along the line a d, and the 
five-pointed star of the American flag was produce), 


Fic. 7. Fic. 8. 

Johnny had the story of Betsy Ross to tell whey 
he carried his star in triumph into the schoolrooi 
next day. You know the story. Mistress Betse, 
surprised the great Washington himself as the deft 
fingers folded the paper, and the single clip of the 
scissors produced the perfect five-pointed star. And 
Johnny’s surprise for both class and teacher was not 
less complete, as the eager little fellow taught them 
how to make the beautiful stars. 
stars were all cut, and when mounted upon the blue 
field, gave the crowning touch to “Old Glory.” Visi- 
tors who saw the flag and the motto, “By angel 
hands to valor given,” smiled upon the teacher and 


Soon the forty-four 


| looked wise. 


NICARAGUA, 


BY MACLEOD, 


Nicaragua is important because of its location, pre 
senting, as it does, but a slight barrier between the 
two great bodies of water, the Atlantic and the Pacitic 
oceans. The latter furnishes its western boundary, 
the Caribbean sea its eastern. The Republic of Hon 
duras bounds it on the north, and the Republic ot 
Costa Rica lies south of it. (See Fig. 1.) In shape 
Nicaragua is somewhat like an isosceles triangle. |t 
has an area of 51,600 square miles, being the largest 
in area of the five independent republics whieh com- 
pose Central America. 
great. 
fertile valleys, imposing mountains, beautiful forests, 


Its physical advantages are 
It presents a varying picture of broad plains, 


{ 
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lakes, and rivers. It has an extensive sea coast. 
Although there are a number of rivers. the San Juan 
river is the only navigable one. All of the rivers are 
rough and swift near their sources, but smooth as they 
approach the sea. The same river changes its name 
at different places. Nicaragua is traversed by two 
mountain ranges, the western one following the 
Pacific coast line, and one on the eastern side almost 
parallel to it. The eastern coast is called the Mosquito 
Coast, or, more properly, the Mosquito Kingdom, a 
name at present made very prominent by the troubles 
between Nicaragua and Great Britain. The most 
important lake is Lake Nicaragua, which is 110 miles 
long and from thirty to fifty miles wide. It is but 
little more than 100 feet above the sea level. The 
San Juan river flows out of this lake and connects it 
with the Caribbean sea. This river and lake are the 
principal features of the Nicaragua eanal, so long a 
subject of argument and disagreement, and which 
now seems nearer to being constructed than at any 
other time. As early as 1825, a communication was 
addressed to the department of state at Washington 
as to the feasibility of opening a canal between the 
oceans. From that time, the United States has 
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shown a great interest in the subject. By referring 
to Fig. 2, which gives a physical view of Nicaragua, 
the route of the proposed canal will be seen, and it 
will also be evident to what a great extent nature 
will aid in the plan. By this route the distance from 
ocean to ocean will be but 1803 miles. The great im- 
portance of this canal to commerce can hardly be 
estimated. Thousands of miles of travel will be 
avoided, the short cut of less than 200 miles taking 
the place of a trip around the continent of South 
America. New York, as far as traveling by water is 
concerned, would be about 10,000 miles nearer to San 
Francisco than at present, and the route from New 
Orleans to San Francisco would be lessened by nearly 
12,000 miles. Just consider the time and expense 
saved. It would bring the markets of the Gulf 
States thousands of miles nearer to the markets of 
South America and Asia. Many of the necessary 
steps toward building the canal have already been 
taken. The governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica have made the necessary concessions, the ground 
has been surveyed, and maps of the route and plans 
of the work have been made. A breakwater has been 
built at Greytown. Two miles of the canal have been 
excavated, and for twenty miles the route has been 
cleared of lumber and impediments. Just now the 
enterprise is at a standstill for lack of funds. It 
seems absolutely necessary that the United States 
should have controi of this canal. No country will 
receive greater benefits from the canal when com- 
pleted. Inthe latter part of March, a committee of 
officers of the Nicaragua Canal Company waited upon 
President Cleveland and Secretary Gresham to ask 
that a commission be appointed to survey the route. 
Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated by con- 
gress for this purpose some time ago, and three engi- 
neers are to be sent to do the work and make a report 
by November next. The object of the commission is 
to ascertain the cost, advisability, and probable ad- 
vantages of constructing the Nicaragua canal by the 
route specified. The work of building will require 
many years, and it is estimated will cost not less than 
$75,000,000. 

In Lake Nicaragua are several islands, the largest 
being Ometepe, which has two voleanic peaks. This 
island has two towns built on it, containing quite an 
Indian population. The population of Nicaragua is 
but 360,000, or but about eight to the square mile, 
not enough to properly develop the resources of the 
country. There are more females than males. Most 
of the people live in towns and villages, often several 
miles from the scenes of their labor. Strangers can 
travel many miles without seeing any habitations. 
The houses in the hottest regions are light structures 
of cane, thatched with palm leaves. In cooler regions, 
they are constructed of adobe, a sun-dried brick, and 
have roofs of tiles. The old Spanish style of archi- 
tecture is still in vogue. There is usually but one 
story, and the house is built around a courtyard. 
Heat is excluded by the thick walls of brick and the 
heavily tiled roofs. The rooms are large, with high 
ceilings and large doors and windows, with no glass 
in the latter, but heavy wooden shutters and iron bars 
for protection. The streets of a town present a 
gloomy appearance, as all the doors, windows, and 
verandas are on the inside of the houses, facing the 
inclosed courts. Rents are high, a good style of 
house renting for from $40 to $60 per month. No 
taxes are levied on real estate. There are no hotels 
or inns, except in the large towns, and the rates are 
not high. Clothing is reasonable. The wages are low, 
comparatively, but the people look healthy and con- 
tented. Excellent care is bestowed on the poor and 
aged, and there is no filth or dire poverty visible in 
the streets, and but few’ beggars to be seen. The 
largest city and former capital is Leon; population, 
30,000. The present capital is Managua, which has a 
population of about 8,000. Greytown and San Juan 
are important seaports. The town of Nicaragua has 
a population of 8,500. March and April are the hot- 
test months. The climate, however, is not as exces- 
sively hot as might be supposed, as the country is 
ventilated by the trade winds sweeping across it. It 
is not at all unhealthy, the prevailing disease being a 


low fever, easily cured and prevented by proper pre- 
cautions in regard to diet. The rainy season begins 
in May and continues until January, and is followed 
by three months of dry weather. Nicaragua has 
abundant sources of wealth, the forests alone being a 
large source of revenue. Mahogany trees of enor- 
mous size are found in the interior. Many of these 
trees are from forty to fifty feet high and twelve feet 
in diameter at the base of the trunk. When the rail- 
roads penetrate to the mahogany districts, more of 
this valuable wood will be exported, but it is difficult 
now to transport the wood from the forests to a suit- 
able place for shipment. Cedar trees are also plenti- 
ful, and Brazil wood, sandal wood, and many that 
produce dyes and tinctures. Among the products 
of the soil are coffee, India rubber, sugar, tobacco, 
yams, bread-fruit, corn, rice, indigo, cocoa, maize, 
ginger, pineapples, oranges, and. all tropical fruits. 
Cotton ot a fine quality grows wild and is perennial. 


Columbus, on his visit to Nicaragua, found the natives 
Cattle-raising is a 


wearing garments of cotton cloth. 


administration begins March 1st. He is assisted by 
a cabinet, composed of four secretaries. The judicial 
power is vested in a supreme court of two sections, one 
at Granada and one at Leon, each having at least four 
judges. However, those who have lived in Nieca- 
ragua and are able to speak with knowledge of the 
present state of government, declare it to be in fact a 
Public instruction is under the 
In 1892, there were 510 


military despotism. 
support of the government. 


schools, and an attendance of 19,520 scholars. There 
is only one public library, that at Managua. It is 


free to the public, being supported entirely by the 
national government. There is one large university 
in Nicaragua. The religion of the Nicaraguans is 
Roman Catholic, and the government recognizes it 
and protects its practices. 

At present the attention of the civilized world is 
directed toward the troubles between Nicaragua and 
England, now rapidly approaching a crisis. The little 
strip of land known as the Mosquito Kingdom and 
its turbulent inhabitants are really at the bottom of 


==: Heavy lines boundaries of Nicaragua. *Managua, the capital 


source of public wealth, and, according to the cattle 
census of 1889, there were 400,000 head of cattle. 
Many valuable minerals are hidden in the mountains, 
but few of the mines are worked. There are about 
300 gold mines. Silver, magnesia, iron, copper, ores 
of lead, tin, zine, antimony, nitre, alum, sulphur, and 
other minerals are abundant in the mountain dis- 
tricts. 

Nicaragua was discovered in 1521 by Gil Gonzalez 
de Avila, and in the following year was conquered by 
Pedro Arias de Avila, the governor of Panama. It 
threw off the Spanish yoke in 1821, securing its inde- 
pendence after a fierce and bloody struggle. It then 
became the second state in the federal republic of 
Central America; but the union was dissolved in 
1839, and it became an independent republic. The 
material prosperity of the country has been much 
hampered by incessant political dissensions. In 1847, 
a dispute occurred between Great Britain and Nica- 
‘agua about the Mosquito Coast, which was not set- 
tled until 1860. During part of that time, civil war 
was in progress. At present the Republic of Nica- 
ragua has a representative government of three 
branches,— legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
former consists of a senate and a chamber of deputies. 
The senate is composed of two senators from each 


department (Nicaragua being divided into twelve cleared suddenly. 


sections, known as departments), elected for six years, 
one-third being elected every two years. To be a 
senator, a man must be thirty years or over, must be 
the owner of property worth at least $2,000, and be 
the father of a family. Deputies must be at least 
twenty-five years of age. The executive power is 
vested in a president, whose term is four years. His 
qualifications are the same as required for a senator, ex- 
cept that his property must be valued at $4,000. His 


the difficulty ; but the early history of the affair has 
been almost lost sight of in the serious aspect of later 
events. The question to be settled at present is 
whether Nicaragua will pay the indemnity required 
by England for expelling from Bluefields Consular 
Agent Hateh and other British subjects. England 
demands the sum of $77,500 as indemnity for personal 
injuries to British subjects, including Consular Agent 
Hatch; also a revocation of the decree of banishment 
of British subjects and the formation of a commission 
to decide by arbitration the amount of damage done 
to the property of the banished British subjects. The 
second demand has been complied with, and the de- 
cree of banishment has been revoked; but, in respect 
to the other demands, Nicaragua has, with great cun- 
ning, tried to evade them, and has suggested several 
other plans of settlement. It has also made attempts 
to draw the United States into the controversy. 
“ngland has positively refused to lessen the amount 
of indemnity, and named April 16 as the date of 


settlement, stating that if the money were not then , 


forthcoming, the custom house at Corinto would be 
seized and the amount collected from the revenues. 
The time was extended to April 24, midnight, thus 
giving the Nicaraguans a short respite. 

Since the above has been put in type the air has 
On May 1 Salvador gave Great 
sritain a guarantee that the full amount claimed from 
Nicaragua would} be paid, within fifteen days. This 
guarantee was accepted, and the British troops and 
vessels withdrew from Corinto on the 4th inst., and 
peace reigns, to the great joy of Central America and 
the United States. 
veloping in political circles in the United States, on 
the ground that the sacred Monroe doctrine had been 


There was a war spirit rapidly de- 


touched by profane hands, 
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THe Portland programme is out (no copyright). 

Some kinds of obedience may be secured at too 
great cost. 

Tne first “recorded ” Boston schoolmaster, 1635, 
is styled “ Brother Philemon Parmost,” who was “en- 
treated” by vote of the town “to become school- 
master.” 


Go to the Yellowstone or California, if possible ; 
failing in this, go to Colorado and the Rockies; if 
that is out of the question, go to Portland and summer 
on the Maine coast. 


The sixty- fifth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruetion will be held in Portland July 
8-11, the final session being at Poland Springs in the 
magnificent banquet hall. 


Houmes, in the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, offers some practical suggestions as to the 
methods used in extending the higher education to 
He thinks the chureh and Sun- 
day school might be a power in this work, and says: 


the working classes. 


“Open night schools, in connection with the Sunday 
At 
the age of fifteen the boys could join the Young 
The addi- 
tional education they would get would help to make 
better men and better citizens of them.” 


schools, and offer to teach anything wanted. . . 


Men’s Society for Mutual Improvement. 


PRIZE ESSAYS IN LONDON 


SCHOOLS. 


Prizes are awarded for best humane essays in the 
6,000 schools of London on these heads ;— 

1. Give your reasons why we should not cause pain 
to animals, but should try to make them happy; and 
show in what way this would tend to our own happi- 
ness, and the formation of a good character. 


2. State objections against bird-nesting, especially 
against taking unfledged birds, and destroying parent 
birds; also against throwing stones at birds, frogs, 
toads. and other small animals, or shooting them with 
airguns, ete., and show the good services to mankind 
performed by them, and why man ¢ould but barely 
exist, if at all, without them. 

3. State special claims which domestic animals have 
on man, and the supplies they furnish him, 

4. Describe what you mean by the words “cruelty 
to animals.” 

5. State whether tails 
cropped for improving the personal appearance of 


hair, ears, or should: be 
animals. 

6. State what reasons justify mankind in taking 
the lives of animals, including noxious animals. 

7. Write a short letter to a friend who has a eat or 


dog, giving directions for its proper treatment. 


DID 


ENCURSIONS TO DENVER. 

If the attendance at the Denver meeting of the N. 
EK. A. from New England is anyway equal to the ex- 
cursion preparations, the erowd will be immense. 
Hitherto there has been but one excursion from New 
England, but this year there are four “ personally 
conducted ’ excursions,— Mr. Alfred Bunker’s over 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. George S. Houghton’s 
over the Burlington route, Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s ever the Rock Island Route, and Mr. A. E. 
Winship’s over the Northwestern & Union Pacifie. 
The 
JOURNAL announces them all, its highest aspiration 
Of 


course, the editor of the JourRNAL thinks he offers 


These all offer low rates and every comfort. 
being to have New England largely represented. 


the most comfort and the best sight-seeing for the least 
money; if he did not, he would have planned no ex- 
cursion. Ile also thinks he has as delightful a com- 
pany of travelers as ever spent a summer together, 
but he cares less by far to have people go his way 
than he does to have them see the great West, over 
which he has been an enthusiast for twenty years, 
having been in Colorado and through the Rockies 
eighteen times. The JourNAL is on friendly terms 
with all the excursions, and its advice may be sought 
with full 
meet the inquirer’s needs, he will be advised to seek 


assurance that if. other tours will better 


them. 


THE PORTLAND 


MEETING. 


Teachers of the East have a great treat in store. 
The programme for the Portland meeting, as pre- 
sented by President Stetson, is unquestionably as 
strong as any ever offered by this association or the 
National Educational Association. There are no more 
popular college men than Presidents Andrews of 
Brown, Gates of Amherst, Chase of Bates, Walker of 
the Institute of Technology, Thwing of Adelbert, and 
Day of Syracuse ; no professors stronger or more pop- 
war than Hart of Harvard and Seripture of Yale. 
Supervisors are well represented by Seaver and Con- 
ley of Boston, Tweed of Cambridge, and Beckwith of 
Adams. The normal schools are represented by 
Hagar of Salem, Conant of Randolph, Vt., and Cor- 
thell of Gorham; the secondary schools by Samuel 
A. Thurber of Boston, 8S. L. Hastings of Nashua, and 
William T. Peck of Providence ; elementary schools 
A. Page of Boston, and Dr. Baker of St. 
The women have as their sole representative 


by James 
Paul. 
Miss Hewins of Hartford. 

The subjects treated are: What the Community 
Owes the Schools, What the Teacher Owes the School, 
What the School Owes the Community, Desirable 
Modifications of Elementary School Programmes, 
Departmental Instruction, Library Methods of Study, 
To What Extent Should the Publie School Respond 
to the Demands of the Public? What More ean 
the American College Do to Help American Life ? 
Intellectual Training as a Moral Force, What a Child 
Should Know and What he Should be Able to Do 
When he Leaves the Grammar School, The Public 


School System as an Instrumentality for Social Aq- 
vancement, Conditions of Programme Making in: Sec- 
ondary Schools, Child Study —its Methods and Ry- 
sults (illustrated by the stereopticon), Manual Trajn. 
ing as a Means for Discovering and tor Treating 
Defects of the Senses and of the Mental Faculties. 


THINGS OF THE 


MIND. 


| Many sentences from a remarkable book just issued wit), 
the above title by A. C. McClurg of Chicago, from the pen of 
J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. } 

A good book may easily be more interesting than 
its author; for there we find pure and refined what jy 
him was commingled with baser matter. 

The edueator’s aim is to create interest; for thus 
alone is it possible to awaken mind. 

Better not teach than to weary. 

The self-taught look at the world with their ow) 
eyes and think their own thoughts. He who thinks 
for himself is rarely persuaded by another. — Informa- 
tion and inspiration he gladly receives, but he forms 
his own judgment. 

An enlightened mind sympathizes with the multi- 
tude as he sympathizes with children, not so much for 
what they are as for what it is possible to make of 
them. 

He alone is a true pessimist who neither hopes nor 
loves. 

Religion, morality, and education are a trinity. 

The better sort, whatever their special occupation, 
labor to tit themselves for life in the higher world of 
thought and love. 

Good teachers feel that they are educating them- 
selves as well as their pupils. 

They who are able to draw forth the mind and _ il- 
lumine the soul should be relieved from other tasks. 

Nothing deeply interesting is heard where men 
meet to eat and talk. 

The craving for applause is as morbid as the craving 
for aleohol. 

Education lays the foundation; self-education ereets 
the building. 

To educate to passive obedience is to predestinate 
to failure. 

When we clearly see a thing to be possible, we 
have begun to teach ourselves how to make it real. 

The supreme problem is how to harmonize liberty 
with order. 

In every ill-ordered household there is degeneracy. 

Our interest in education is the measure of our in- 
terest in the world and in humanity. 


HART’S STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 

Professor Hart has grouped in book form six art!- 
cles that have appeared in various periodicals during 
the past five years. These have been carefully re- 
vised to represent his latest thought. The themes 
are: “Has the teacher a profession?” “Reform 1 
the Grammar Schools”; “ University Participation— 
A Substitute for University Extension”; “How to 
Study History”; “How to Teach History in Sec- 
ondary Schools”; and “The Status of Athletics in 
American Colleges.” Notwithstanding the rewriting, 
they retain their journalistic peculiarities. This 
makes them the more readable, but discounts the 
scholastic value and high literary merit for which 
Professor Hart’s “Essays on American Government ” 
and “ Epochs of American History” stand. It is of 
special interest to the profession that Professor Hart, 
with his scholastic training and popular gifts, is will- 
ing to give so much attention to professional matters. 
It is to be regretted, however, that he brings to the 
consideration of educational themes his popular gifts, 
rather than his scholastic training. Few Americans 
could be of greater service than he, would he study 
education as he studies history; would he bring to 
this study the scientific spirit and the laboratory 


*“ Studies in American Education.” By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph. D. 
150 pp. 


New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 
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method, both of which he exemplifies in his history 
studies. 

It, is delightful to have him bring to the subject a 
spirit of professional loyalty, and from a man of 
lesser possibilities these would be welcome. The 
hook is a contribution to the discussion of the hour, 
but it lacks the reliability of exhaustive study of his 
subject. Professor Hart would not allow one of his 
Harvard students to quote this work as authority at a 
single point. There is no collegian, perhaps, with 


’ of authors weigh so little as with 


whom “ opinions’ 
him, and yet he has given us a book of personal 
opinions. It is this “curse of opinions ” that has left 
its trail over the educational life of America, and if a 
man of Professor Hart’s devotion to authoritative re- 
search contents himself with opinions, where shall we 
look for scientifi¢ “Studies in American Education” ? 
The book is emphatically not a series of studies, but, 
rather, of “snap shots ” at education. 

The opinions, however, are healthful. They will 
he enjoyed by more teachers, and will bear earlier 
fruit than would such a study as we had a right to 
expect from his pen. Judged by what the book is, 
the JouRNAL would pronounce it “timely,” vivacious, 
readable, suggestive, adapted to the needs, as well as 
wishes, of working teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and school officers. It will help teachers to 
know more, be better, and teach better. 


HYSLOP’S ETHICS* 


Hyslop’s “Elements of Ethics” is a masterpiece. 
The author has thought himself through the subject 
of ethics, and into all of its relations. He has pre- 
sented his conclusions and the details of his thinking 
to his conclusion. Ethics is both a science and an 


art. As a science, it deals with the phenomena of 
character and conduct, as an art with the directing of 


the will, It oceupies a field so peculiarly its own in 
so many relations that a definition is no more possible 
in its boundless reaches than isa statement of the uses 
of water. 

Ethics establishes values. It weighs the good and 
the true, and discriminates between them, dealing 
especially with the good. Its realm is that of 
“worths,” rather than of facts or laws. It deter- 
mines the worth of general and specific pleasures, of 
happiness, obedience, love, etc. Ethics establishes a 
scale of values for honesty, veracity, chastity, polite- 
ness, friendship, justice, ete. Ethics is not an ob- 
server of these things, but is a judge or arbitrator 
between society and the individual, regarding their 
relation to the acts involved in these. Ethies ideal- 
izes. It does not say what ought to be done under 
the circumstances, but what should be done for ideal 
character and conduct. Ethies is the great “ ought,” 
the great “must” of the world. It is not so much a 
court for the interpreting of the “ought” in charac- 
ter, as a legislature for making laws for conduct that 
will interpret character. 

While psychology deals with mental phenomena, 
their laws and causes, ethics legislates for mental 
action. While logic seeks laws that shall be as exact 
as those of mathematics, ethics seeks those that are 
absolutely unattainable in human conduct under exist- 
ing conditions. The ideals of logic are like the square 
and compass in the definiteness of the measurements, 
while those of ethies are like the ideals of truth and 
beauty. Logic deals with thought, ethics with the 
will. Aisthetics deals with the emotions, the feelings, 
the satisfaction of sentiment, while logic and ethics 
deal with intellect and will. Each may help the 
other. Neither need help the other. Ethics is both 
more and less than religion. Its authority is within 
itself, while that of religion is from without. Ethics 
says, We ought because we ought; religion says, We 
ought because the infallible word of an infallible being 
Says we ought. 

With high individuality, but no idiosyncrasies, 
with a personality, but no crankiness, has Professor 
Hyslop of Columbia dealt with this great subject, 


*EL_ements or Ernics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 468 pp. 


giving special emphasis to the will, to responsibility 
and punishment, the conscience, morality, religion, 
rights, and duties. From a reading of it, it appears to 
be the most satisfactory elementary treatise of the 
subject yet presented. If its style shall prove to be 
adapted or adaptable to the classroom, it will be of 
inestimable service to the school, and to the country 
as well. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

EXEMPTION FROM EXAMINATION IN MississtpP1.— 
The provision contained in seetion 4,026 of the Mis- 
sissippi code of 1892, by which a teacher who has 
taught five years under a first-grade license is declared 
to be exempt from further examination, the supreme 
court of that state holds (Doss rv. Wiley, 16 So. Rep. 
902) is prospective in operation, and applies only to 
teachers holding first-grade licenses issued after suc- 
cessful examinations on the code curriculum, and to 
teachers who have actually taught five years under 
such licenses. 


Evection or Treacuers tN Onto.—The clause in 
section 3,982, of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, to wit: 
“Upon a motion to employ a teacher, the clerk of the 
board shall call, publicly, the roll of all the members 
composing the board, and enter on the record required 
to be kept the names of those voting aye, and the 
names of those voting no,’— the supreme court of 
that state holds (Board of Education +. Best) is a 
mandatory provision, and must be strictly pursued. 
Where the minute book containing a record of the 
proceedings of a board of education shows that all the 
members of the board were present, that a motion to 
proceed to the election of teachers was carried by a 
unanimous vote, and that an applicant for the position 
of teacher was declared elected by a unanimous vote, 
but that the clerk did not call the roll of the members, 
and the names of those voting aye were not entered 
on the record, the requirement of the statute was 
not sufficiently complied with, and the election was 
invalid. 

Boarps or Epucatrion.— The board of education 
of a school district, the supreme court of appeals of 
West Virginia holds, in the case of Shinn ¢. Board of 
iducation (20 8. E. Rep, 604), is.a corporation created 
by statute, with functions of a public nature expressly 
given, and no other; and it can exercises no power 
not expressly conferred, or fairly arising from neces- 
sary implication, and in no other mode than that pre- 
seribed or authorized by the statute. The court fur- 
ther holds that a court of equity has jurisdiction of a 
suit by and on behalf of the resident taxpayers of a 
school district brought to set aside and hold for 
naught a contract made by the board of education so 
far as the same creates and incurs a debt to be paid 
out of the school money of subsequent years. 


CERTIFICATES ARE NecEssARY.— Section 5 of chap- 
ter 11 of an act of the Minnesota legislature to estab- 
lish a uniform system of education, being chapter 56, 
laws 1891, forbids the employment of any teacher 
unless holding a lawful certificate, and makes an at- 
tempted contract therefor void. Under this statute 
the supreme court of that state holds, in the case 
of Hardy +. Purington (61 N. W. Rep. 158), the pos- 
session of such a certificate is necessary to a person’s 
capacity to make a contract. Without such qualifica- 
tion, a contract itself is void, and cannot justify, nor 
be the basis of, issuing a warrant by the board. If 
the contract is void, it imposes no liability upon the 
school district, and a warrant assuming to represent 
a liability which does not exist will be illegal. Such 
a warrant the treasurer is under no obligations to pay, 
although appearing upon its face to be regularly 
drawn. The contention that the functions of the 
treasurer are simply ministerial, and that it is his 
legal duty to pay or accept all warrants or orders 
appearing to be regularly drawn, is not tenable. 
He is not obliged to accept orders illegally drawn, 
and the courts will not by mandamus compel him to 


do so. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

To many inquiries regarding the day to be celebrated as Bird 
day, the Journar would say, that the second Friday in May is 
the day very generally adopted. 

George Parker Winship of the Jovrnat staff has been placed 
in charge of one of the most valuable private libraries in the 
country,— the John Carter Brown collection of books and 
manuscripts relating to the history of America previous to 1800. 


The statue to Emma Willard, to be ereeted by her old pupils 
on the grounds of the seminary that bears her name, in Troy, 
will be unveiled May 16. The sculptor has represented Mrs. 
Willard as she was in 1821, when, at the age of thirty-four, she 
founded the celebrated school. 

The sad death of Arthur M. Seelye, son of President Seelve 
of Smith College, has saddened New England as has few acci- 
dents in many a year. A graduate of Amherst, for a time a 
teacher in Adelphi Academy, a post-graduate student at Har- 
vard at the time of his death, he had a circle of acquaintances 
enjoyed by few men of his years. He was at home on vaca- 
tion, started on a tramp up Mt. Tom to get a good view of the 
floods, and fell over a precipice 100 feet. 

The legislature of Massachusetts passed a law a year ago re- 
quiring all cities of over 20,000 inhabitants to provide for the 
teaching of manual training in connection with the high school 
system. As the time approaches there is no little excitement, 
since there are many cities in the state which have no provision 
and very little aspiration to make provision for such teaching. 
The indefiniteness of the legal provisions has led to much in- 
quiry as to how little teaching will comply with the law, and 
superintendents, high school principals, and members of the 
school boards of all the cities of the state of over 20,000 inhab- 
itants that have no such provision met some weeks since and 
appointed a committee, of which B. B. Russell of Brockton is 
chairman, to draft a plan that should be general in its applica- 
tion. This committee made an elaborate report last Saturday, 


.in which it states what ought to be done. what it would cost, 


and then proceeds to give the details of the course. The con- 
ference to which they reported decided that there was such dif- 
ference of conditions in the various cities that this report was 
recommitted for revision. 

Mr. Benjamin Hyde Sanborn, junior member of the Boston 
publishing house of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, is a native of 
Morristown, Vt. He fitted himself for the practice of law be- 
fore entering Dartmouth College. At the age of twenty-one 
-he entered upon an eminently successful business career with 
the historic school-book publishing house of R. 8. Davis & Co., 
and after eleven years with the house formed a partnership 
with Messrs. Leach and Shewell, and succeeded R. S. Davis & 
Co. The firm has houses in Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
having a list of more than 200 text-books in all subjects, their 
specialty being common school arithmetics and grammars and 
high school and university books of all kinds. Mr. Sanborn is 
an energetic business man, devoting himself unreservedly to 
the interests of his house. He has served upon the school 
board of Wellesley, where he resides, and is in every way a 
public-spirited citizen. He is also a very clubbable man in the 
highest, best sense, and is always active in the affairs of what- 
ever organization he isa member. He is a leader in the Con- 
gregational Club, as he is of the Wellesley. He is recognized 
as one of the most loyal friends of Wellesley College, but 
nothing ever comes between him and his business, which has 
had uniform prosperity since the organization of the firm twelve 
years ago. His summer home is in Northern Vermont. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring ? 
In the spring ? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring ? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals, baby-white, 
Just to touch them —a delight! 


In the spring ! 
— William Wilsey Martin. 


There are 5,000 Cuban clubs in the United States. 

Mrs. James T. Fields has edited a volume of Celia Thaxter’s 
letters. 

Scott was more than forty when he published the first of the 
Waverley novels. 

The government printing office at Washington is the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, 

In one month 25,000 copies of Hall Caine’s “The Manxman ” 
were sold in England —a sale unequaled by any novel since 
Lothair.” 

The real name of the noted whist critic, ‘‘ Pembridge,” is 
John Petch Hewby. He is sixty years of age, and his parents 
never allowed a pack of cards to enter their home. 


The prize of one guinea, offered by 7it-Bitts for the best 
definition of ‘‘ life,” has been awarded for the following defini- 
tion: “Life —a trial trip before the launch into eternity.” 

The will of James Anthony Froude orders that all his literary 
papers be destroyed, including the unprinted documents con- 
cerning the Carlyles, which Thomas Carlyle bequeathed to him. 
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SeLect Porms or Srpney Lanter. Edited by Mor- 
gan Callaway. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. lv. 
and 97 pp... Price, $1.00. 

If only Sidney Lanier could have been born in Massachusetts, 
or if his affiliations had been with the Massachusetts university, 
he would probably be known to-day in wider circles and would 
occupy a larger place in the current histories of American liter- 
ature. It is very fortunate that he was not, for the New Eng- 
land culture of twenty-five years ago would have blasted — it is, 
perhaps, safe for a Bostonian to say it — and destroyed all that 
we love in the sweet songs, all too few, which are our common 
inheritance from this son of the Southland. Sidney Lanier 
was born in Georgia just in time to be of service to his state 
when she called upon her sons to prove their loyalty to the 
cause which was to lose. Serving through the war, he rendered 
much good service, but the suffering and hardship of the 
struggle brought on the ill health against which he was to 
struggle for the many years that followed. After a faithful 
effort to devote himself to the law, Lanier determined to give 
his life to the arts, which he felt as the truest expression of his 
whole best self, to music and to its expression in verse. He 
married, and for ten years struggled, studied, wandered, and 
wrote, until he settled down in Baltimore, where he eventually 
received an appointment as lecturer at Johns Hopkins. He died 
fifteen years ago. 

Lanier sang of the Southland, of its rivers, its forests, and 
its sentiments, and the Southern people are with good reason 
proud of him and of his work. But it is unfortunate that he 
is made to stand as the peculiar property of the section of our 
English brotherhood, for it makes it necessary to think of him 
as a figure in literary history, rather than as a poet, as one who 
has done his share to make English literature the choicest her- 
itage of all the ages of thought and of its expression. All of 
Lanier’s work will not live. His books for boys will have their 
place, his literary insight, wide reading, musical and _ poetical 
temperament and training, give much value to his theories of 
versification, but these, we can hardly doubt, will be replaced 
by new and better books. Some of his poetry, that, for in- 
stance, in which he tried to versify the story of the Scottish 
highlands, about which he had only read, we can well spare. 
But there is something left, not much in quantity, but of a qual- 
ity than which the anthologies can hand us nothing better, 
nothing that is purer, truer poetry. These few choice 
treasures, the verses in which Sidney Lanier sang the thoughts 
which were bursting from his brain and heart, the very music 
of his nature and his life, are what every reader of English 
should know and love. There is still room for one more edi- 
tion of his poetry, a selection for the reader who wants the 
poetry for itself, who does not care whether he understands all 
the meaning so long as only he can have the music and the 
beauty of these verses. There is already a complete edition, 
and there is this new selection, with its excellent introduction 
and notes and bibliography, but neither is quite what is wanted. 
It will be a dainty little volume, yet nowise suggesting the de- 
cadent, than which nothing could be further from Lanier’s 
nature, and it will have a well-known place on many a shelf of 
much loved books. 


EnGLIsH GRAMMAR FOR ComMOoN Scuoots. By Rob- 
ert C. Metcalf and Thomas Metcalf. New York: American 
Book Company. 288 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Messrs. Metcalf are peculiarly fitted by experience and 
taste for the production of a working grammar. Mr. Robert 
C. Metcalf has made this subject a specialty as teacher, super- 
visor, and lecturer for forty years, and has kept up with the 
best advanced thought all the time. He bore an active part in 
the making of Tweed’s Grammar. Mr. Thomas Metcalf was 
for many years the teacher of English in the Illinois state nor- 
mal school. This is a grammar for schools, and will delight 
those teachers who seek a thoroughly modern text-book that 
retains the strength and character of the earlier books. It is 
appreciative of all the best modern methods, and, at the same 
time, maintains a healthy respect for all the intellectual tonic 
in the earlier methods. 


Tue Psycuotocy or Stupy. By Frederick 
Tracy, Ph. D., of Toronto. Boston: D. C. “Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is, practically, the reproduction in book form of the 


pamphlet upon this subject by the same author and publisher. 
It is not often that anything born in paper covers 1s 80 soon 
dressed in cloth. It is a high compliment to this work that it 
ran through its first edition so quickly and was assured the 
permanency of sale which justifies its place in the pedagogical 
library of Messrs. Heath & Co. It is an elaborate, careful, 
critical, scientific investigation of the activities of the child’s 
mind. 

Tue AND Mentatiy. By Bertha 

Myer. New York: M. L. Holbrook Company. 

This little book, by a disciple of Froebel, contains much val- 
uable information for the development of the child during in- 
fancy. The physical development is affected by many hygienic 
conditions that frequently are not given sufficient appreciation. 
The scientific value of these conditions, particularly those of 
environment, are given careful attention. The child’s mental 
development is regarded contemporaneously with that of his 
physical being, and valuable suggestions are given to dispose 
the awakening faculties to forming habits of right-feeling and 
right-acting from their earliest perceptions. The book is valu- 
able in its presentation of both divisions of its subject, and be- 
gins the *‘ child study ” of modern education in the home and 


the nursery. 

AMONG THE GRANITE Hitts. By Mary M. Currier, 
Wellesley, Mass. Published by the author. Cambridge : 
Riverside Press. In holiday attire. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Currier has gathered in this dainty form upwards of one 
hundred choice bits of verse that have appeared from time to 
time in numerous literary publications. ‘The volume takes its 
name from the first poem of four four-line stanzas. Many of 
the verses are on country life and mountain scenery, though 
several phases of city life are skillfully portrayed. ‘Two verses 
of one of the many attractive poems we reproduce : 


Old Jack Frost makes a present 
These winter morns to me, 

And puts it on the window, 
Where all the world may see. 


He knows that ferns in winter 
Are cheering to the heart; 
I’ve none of Nature’s flowers, 
So he brings those of Art. 


ABRAHAM LincoLn. By D.D. Thompson. New York: 

Hunt & Eaton. 

This volume contains a faithful account of ‘*‘ The First Amer- 
ican.” The style is thoroughly American, nicely discriminat- 
ing, and has a strong, manly tone, suitable to the subject. The 
first part deals in details in Lincoln’s life never before published, 
and will be full of interest to the admirers of the ‘+ martyred 
president.” 

The last half of the volume is devoted to incidents and anec- 
dotes concerning his life from early childhood to the time of 
his assassination. It is very evident that Mr. Thompson has 
taken his material from many sources. One gets a deep and 
lasting impression and a true understanding of the character 
that so honors the history of America. 

It is a work that will be of value to every student for refer- 
ence and profitable entertainment. 


A Primer or Evonution. By Edward Clodd. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 186 pp. 

The president of the Folk-Lore Society is not the safest 
person in the world to trust, in a survey, even though rough, of 
a vast field, the limits of which shade into the unlimited on all 
sides. But perhaps it is natural for a folk-lore student to 
wander into this field, and the president of the Folk-Lore Society 
may safely be trusted to retain his bearings and escape the ter- 
rors of the unknown. Mr. Clodd has already tried his hand at 
telling the story of creation, and the critics are agreed that his 
style is vigorous, clear, agreeable. He is essentially a popular 
writer, and one who has acquainted himself with the literature of 
the subject. This little primer brings within the reach of all a 
surprisingly satisfactory account of the elementary theories of 
the evolutionary school of scientific investigators. 

Royat EncuisH Dictionary AND Worp TREAsuRY. 
By Thomas T. MacLogan. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
Cloth. 714 pp. 

The issuance of an up-to-date small dictionary is an event of 


no slight significance. This house never does a thing without 
doing it well, and in the arrangement of this dictionary they 
have given the words to which in ordinary life one wants ¢) 
turn for information in spelling, pronunciation, and definition, 
The definitions are not given as synonyms, which has been the 
abomination of most small dictionaries, but here we find the 
derivation and an all-sufficient idea of the meaning of the word. 
This work has been compiled by a genius, edited by the hand of 
a master, and is presented in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 


Tue third of the “ Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great,” by Elbert Hubbard, has John Ruskin as 
its subject. These ‘‘ random records of beautiful days spent in 
little journeys” are much more than sketchy essays at whiling 
away a scant half-hour. As specimens of beautiful typography, 
of the possibilities of American handiwork, they are a distinct 
contribution to the influences which are making for a broader 
extention of the culture and artistic senses among those wl, 
cannot expect to possess editions de Luxe or the more expensive 
examples of fine book-making. ‘+The “Little Journeys” are 
promised as a monthly issue. They are published by G. Pp. 
Putnam’s Sons, from the Knickerbocker Press, at the price of 
5 cents each. 


Tne fourth of Elbert Howard’s random records of 
“‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great ” tel|s 
of how he met Gladstone, and of his visit to Hawarden. The 
April issue recounts his impressions of the home and the person- 
ality of the artist Turner. Among the men whose homes will 
form the subject of the coming issues of ‘+ Little Journeys” are 
Swift, Victor Hugo, Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Shakes- 
peare, and Goldsmith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
5 cents each. 


The most recent additions to the Temple Shakspere 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 45 or 65 cents each) contain 
the two parts of “Henry IV.” and ‘*‘King Richard IIT.” No one 
who haunts the book stalls can have failed to notice the steadily 
increasing popularity of this delightful edition of Shakspere. 
Readers and book lovers are alike coming to recognize it as the 
most thoroughly satisfactory edition that has been prepared, for 
all sorts of ordinary use, and, especially, for pleasant reading. 


Isaac Prirman & Sons, New York, publish in 
America ‘‘ How to Speak French in Three Months without a 
Master.” The work is issued in three parts, a conversational 
grammar, key, and reading or conversation book. It forms a 
part of Hugo’s Simplified System. Complete, 75 cents. Paper 
covers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Music TEACHER'S MANUAL. By Julia Ettie Crane. Price, 50 cents. 
Potsdam, N. Y: Elliot Fay & Sons. 

BETWEEN Ti.E LIGHTS. By William G. Park. Buffalo: Charles 
Wells Moulton 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND PUBLIO SCHOOL DIRECTORY — 1895. St. 
L uis. Mo: C.H Evans & Co. 

THE SToRy OF Patriots’ Day, By George J. Varney. Price, 50 
cents. — POCKET GUIDE TO THE LAND BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND, By 
M. A. Wilcox. Price, 60 cents. ———Dr GRAY’s QUEST. By Francis A. 
Underwood. Price. $1.75. Boston: Uce & Shepard. 

WEBSTER’S FiIrnSst BUNKER HILL ORATION—1825. With Notes by 
A.J George. Price. 20 cents. ——BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION 
WITH AMERICA—1775. With Notes by A, J. George. Price, 3\) cents, 
Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

KOLBERG. By Paul Heyse. With nctes by R. H, Allpress. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

How THE REPUBLIC ISGOVERNED. By Noah Brooks. Price, 75 cts, 
— CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIZVAL FRANCE By Walter 
Cranston Larned. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF KOBERT BROWNING. Edited 
and arranged for School Use. By Charles W.Frencb. Price. 50 cents. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

HomE-MADE APPARATUS. ° By John F. Woodbull. Price, 45 cents. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co 

A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR THE DISSECTION OF THE CAT. By F. P. 
Gorham and R. W. Tower. Price, $100. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By James Anthony Frou‘e. Price, $!.75.— 
THE MAKING OF THE NATION—1783-1817. By Francis A. Wa'ker. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s So: s. 

M. TULLI CICERONIS DE ORATORE. Edited by W. B. Owen.— 
BukKE’sS SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES. Edited by 
L. DuPont Svle Boston: Leach Shewell, Sanborn. 

METHODE BERLITz. By M, D. Berlitz. New York: Berlitz & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTR ATI ON Our profits come from commissions, and not Srom advance 

+80 long and favora 
work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers Co-operative Association), will be to: 
bow friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambitious for 
their own advancement, Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to reply, stating 


what she believes she can do for each. Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
184t] 24 amd 26 Van Buren St. (Athenwum), Second Door East of Wabsesh Ave., Chicage. 


THE H. E. HOLT 


Normal Institute of Vocal 


The 12th annual session will be held in the beautiful and commodious 


four miles from Boston, commencing July 30th, and closing with graduat 


Send for circulars, Address 


19-2¢ ; Mrs. Hi. HOLT, Sec., 


Harmony. 


buildings of Tafts College, only 
ing exercises August 21st. 


Martha's Vineyard 
Summer 


The Largest and The Best. 


1. Old English 0, B i i 
9. Principles amatiz 

Box 109, Lexington, Mass. and English Composition, 10. Studies ia 
Themes, Il. Studies in the Construction ofthe Novel. 
e's wnglish and Englis site 

The Oldest and The Broadest in English Life and Letters. 13. Pedagogies of 
inyson. Pedagogies of English Composition. 


x 


Browning. 


Institute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 2S fustructors. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Four Weeks. Faculty of 


(5 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. — Five Weeks. 21 Instructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study, avd Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 
AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the 


* Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 
making this by far the largest 


The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and ¢ 
Summer School for teachers in the United — 


~~ Send for 64-page circular, iving full information in regard 


advantages offered, railroad r 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


English at Chautauqua. 


Specialized Department for 1895. 
PROF. A. S. COOK, 
Yale University. 


PROF. L. A. SHERMAN, 


Nebraska University. 


PROF. FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 


COURSES OFFERED IN THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


ate emeners and students will recognize the scope of this work and the ability of the in- 

nes be that during next summer this department will 
t ° smember that these are only a few any ¢ ine i 

the genelal pian for of the many courses included in 


PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER, 


Wesleyan University. 
DR. E. H. LEWIS, 


Chicago University. 


Teachers College, New York. 


rite tor complete catalogue to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kmersen College of Oratory. 


ASBURY PARK, 


Most charming seaside location. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. _[15-tf 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulurs, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . - Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


IN. | AUDITORIUM. Chicago, Til. 


Cool and pleasant. 
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Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 


Exercises in Rhetoric and English Compositi 
By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia College. 


High School Course. 


16mo. Cloth. 75 cents, xet. 
Sixth Edition now ready. 


On. 


Advanced Course. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00, net. 


Third Edition now ready. 

One or the other of these books is in use at the University of Chicago; Columbia Coliege; Barnard 
College ; the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Wellesley College; Tufts College; Bates 
College ; Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y.; Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y.; The Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, Maryland; Ohio State University, Columbus, 0.; Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Pre- 
paratory Schools of Washington University, St. Louis; High Schools of Boston, Charlestown, 
Fall River, etc. etc.; and at many other public and private schools in New York City, Providence, Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


From “ The Nation.’’ 


“The text represents the substance of teaching which a freshman may fairly 
be expected to compass, and it is set forth with a clearness and directness and 
brevity so admirable as to make the volume seem almost the realization of that 
impossible short method of learning to write which has often been sought for, but 
never with a nearer approach to being found. We do not hesitate to give 
unreserved commendation to this little book.” 


From “ Education.” 

“G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Colum- 
bia College, has prepared a work under the title of ‘Exercises in Rhetoric and 
English Composition,’ in which not so much the science of rhetoric is mapped out 
and defined as the practical workings of the art are furnished to the student with 
just enough of the principles to guide him aright. The author gives an abundance 
of exercises for the student to study and analyze, and this is the very best kind of 
help. Toe scheme of the subject-matter is somewhat un‘que and novel, but it is 
comprehensive and lucid. The book is almost exclusively confined to the considera- 


From “The Educational Review.” 


“Planning his book on the principle of ‘a modicum of theory and a maximum 
of practice,’ Professor Carpenter renounces at the outset all ambition to produce a 
treatise for students of rhetorical science, and distinctly professes to contemplate a 
public of college freshmen. To such pupils he offers nothing to commit to memory, 
but much to observe and do. Suggestion and guidance he furnishes in language 
of winning simplicity and of almost extreme brevity. His book is very small, and 
yet by far the greater part of its space is taken up by his quoted passages. Thus 
it comes to pass that if any one ever found the old rhetoric tedious, he cannot pos- 
sibly reproach with this fault Professor Carpenter’s work, which, instead of being 
an exposition of rhetorical art, is really an orderly assemblage of interesting pas- 
sages, accompanied with a clear rhetorical commentary. 

“ By his very title Professor Carpenter announces that he purposes to offer help 
toward a method of teaching his subject. His own pedagogic practice reflects 
itself in his book. Written to aid its author in his daily work, it is really an image 
of a good teacher’s teaching ; for he allows the fact to be discernible throughout his 
pages that nothing but a desire to make his own teaching effective was the motive 


tion of the elements of style,—words, sentences, paragraphs, whole compositions. 
Others than students in college will find this a very serviceable and suggestive book 
to read and consult.” 


From The Boston Herald.” 


“Seldom has so much good commonsense been put within so brief a space.”’| 


that led him to print. . . . To read Professor Carpenter’s book is to visit his class 
and to see him as a teacher inducing youth to think intelligently about their expres- 
sion, while they practice just enough criticism of their own and of quoted English 
to attain full perception of the reasons why they should do one thing and not do 
other things, SAMUEL THURBER, 
Girl’s High School, Boston.” 


From “The Academy.” 


‘‘ Professor Carpenter’s aim has been simply to make a book that should be serviceable to himself as a teacher of boys. 


No maker of a text-book ever divested 


himself more completely of all other ambition. A most absolute self-renunciation is the main note of his work. Unless we are greatly mistaken, this simplicity of 
purpose, this straightforwardness of procedure, will prove very welcome to teachers of English who have begun to feel an incongruity between the labored language 
of their rhetorical text-books and the scanty benefit to their pupils’ power of expression that these text-books can be made to yield. . 

“The method of the book is simply this: In each chapter is given a brief and simple résumé of a portion of doctrine; then follow examples, both of forms to be 


noted for excellence, and of forms that need correction or improvement.” 


Macmillan’s Classical Series. 


“ These books are presented in admirable type and bound in neat style, 
and comprise select portions of the great Greek and Latin authors, edited 
by eminent practical teachers, with introduction and notes at the end of 
each volume. The series is designed to supply first-class text-books for the 
higher schools and colleges. The notes are judiciously made, giving the 
student just such helps as will best furnish him with a correct knowledge 
of the text and a thorough insight into the structure of the language.” 

— Journal of Education. 
NEW VOLUME. 


HORACE. The Epodes of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by T. E. Pacz, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Mas- 
ter at Charterhouse. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 64. Price, 50 cents, wet. 


By the same Editor. 


HORACE. The Odes. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. $1.25. 
Books I,, II., I1I., and IV. separately, each 50 cents. 


“ The parallels from other and especially modern poets are happily chosen 
and really illustrative, and the brief introductions are perfect models of what 
they should be for the use of the school-boy and the school-girl.”—Academy. 


Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 


New Volume. 


Selections lllustrative of Roman Life, from the Letters of Pliny. Adapted 
for the use of beginners. With Vocabulary and Notes by CHARLES 


H..KEENE. Price, 40 cents, ve?. 


Macmillan's Foreign School Classics. 


A series of Foreign Classics, edited for the use of schools on a plan and 
scale similar to that of their series of Elementary Classics. Select works of 
the best foreign authors will be issued, with suitable notes and introductions 
based on the latest researches of French and German scholars. 

The work will be put into the hands of editors actually engaged in teach- 
ing, and familiar with the needs of students, so that the books may be real 
aids to overcoming the difficulties of the language and rightly appreciating 
the literature. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Le Malade Imaginaire. Comédie en Trois Actes par Moliére (1673). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by EUGENE FAsNAcut, editor 
of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign School Classics. 16mo. Cloth. 
pp. 128. Price, 40 cents, wet. 


Les Trois Mousquetaires. ALEXANDRE Dumas. Arranged, with Notes 
by J. H. T. Goopwin, B.A. 16mo, Cloth. pp. 260. Price 60 cts., net. 


Macmillan’s Primary ‘Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Le Chevrier de Lorraine. Par Fmite Souvestre. Edited, with Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by H. E. Bertuon, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Assistant 
Master, King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 12mo. Linen. 
pp. 124. Price, 40 cents, vet. 

Le Serf. Par Emite Souvestre. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by H. E. Bertuon, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Assistant Master, King Ed. 
ward’s High School, Birmingham. 12mo. Linen. pp. 115. Price, 
40 cents, vez. 


“MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 
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The twentieth annual meeting of the New 
England Normal Council was held in the school 
committee rooms at Boston, May 3. 

Mr. Frank E. Hill read the first paper on 
‘Examination and Certification of Pupils.” 
Mr. Hill said in part: ‘* The teacher must be 
adjusted to the school, not the school to the 
teacher. There must be a foundation of natural 
qualities. There must be academic training, 
some conception of the ways and means of 
teaching, and some training, some grasp of 
theory, and experience are the trinity of needs. 
It is superfluous to say that the greatest need 
of the school is good teachers. I have not a 
doubt but the primary teacher surpasses the 
college professor in real professional ability. 
It is an undoubted fact that many teachers with- 
out a normal school training do good work. 
The normal schools of Massachusetts are com- 
ing to stand distinctly above the high schools, 
not, as in the past, above the grammar schools. 
This improvement seems progressing. The 
state allows a teacher to be accepted if provided 
either with the old certificate or with a diploma 
from a normal school. The legislature has 
recently passed a law granting certificates, 
either probationary or permanent, to those who 
shall pass a state examination. In addition to a 
written test, the candidate is examined orally, 
not only to form an estimate of his scholastic 
attainments, but of his personal characteristics. 
This oral examination is of a very wide scope, 
so as to get the fairest results. This plan is 
not‘suited to small towns. The chief object of 
the state plan is to get an insight into the merits 
and experience of a candidate.” 

Professor Paul B. Hanus was the second 
speaker on the subject. He said: ‘* One of the 
most important things we have to do is to bring 
to bear upon the community the force of our 
convictions. We ought to impress upon the 
community the advantage of this plan of certifi+ 
eation. Another good feature is the thesis 
demanded. I suppose there is no class more 
prone to fall into ruts than teachers who have 
to deal continually with minds of lower capacity. 
But a satisfactory thesis implies the ability to 
think, to grow. Massachusetts sets the stand- 
ard in examinations.” 

The next subject on the 


NEW 


programme was 


Teachers Co-operatiy 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


N EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING TEACHER wishes to get a respon- 
sible position in the South — Normal School or Insti- 
tute work. 


18 4¢ 


Journal of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


School of Applied Ethics, 


FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Plymouth, Mass., July 8—Aug. 9, 1895. 
FOUR DEPARTMENTS: J. ECONOMICS ; II. 
2 EDUCATION ; IV. HISTORY OF 


A large corps of able lecturers. For programme 
with full particulars apply to S. BuRNS WESTON, 1305 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (18 tt 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs, J. N, CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 


SUMMER CHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 
July 15 — Augast 10, 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kindergartners, public or private echool teachers 
and principals. Instructors in every department are 
specialists. For further information address 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, I. 


SUMMER COURSES 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


Tnstruction will be given during Juve and July b 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Analytical and Organic Chemistry, Bacteri- 
ology, Physiology, Physics (lectures and laboratory), 
French, German, Mathematics, Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Descriptive Geometry, and Architecture. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 


tember. 
ving detailed information will be mailed 


Circulars 
free on application. 
15-e0w 4t H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


WALTER BAKER GO, 


RE, HIGH CRADE 


AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe ant Ameria 


| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any, of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘* What study of children should be made by 
normal pupils?” Professor G. Stanley Hall 
was to speak, but he was unable to be present. 
Principal E. H. Russell spoke on the subject. 
He said: “ Adult psychology, as applied to 
children. is a clear misfit. What chiefly strikes 
us everywhere is the absence of attention to 
children. The pedagogic eye seems fixed upon 
the subject and the study and not the child. 
We insensibly assume that we understand the 
child, and this is our mistake. We can make 
the child do almost everything, and everything 
we can make them do we think is natural to 
them. We look upon ‘the child,’ and forget 
the individual. What is called the * Worcester 
plan’ of child study is a method of observation, 
not of investigation. Nothing is ignored as 
likely to be trivial. Everywhere, the child is 
carefully and sympathetically observed. The 
method works primarily for the sake of the 
teacher, secondarily for the sake of the child, 
and only incidentally for the sake of science. 
Parents are not good students of their children. 
They are too partial. Children, as pupils, are 
not satisfactory subjects of study for kindred 
reasons. The child is not all there. The child 
is, too, a perfect chameleon, and takes color 
from his surroundings. The disagreeable pupil 
is often the charming child.” 

The next subject on the programme was 
‘* Herbartianism,” discussed by Mr. John F. 
Prince and Professor H. T. Lukens. This dis- 


cussion was purely technical. 

In the afternoon there was an interesting dis- 
cussion on * The Kind and Amount of Practice 
Work, and its Place in a Normal School,” car- 
ried on by Mr. C. C. Rounds, Mr. J. A. Russell, 
and Principal W. J. Corthell. Each of the 
above speakers gave an account of their experi- 
ence in their work. Much enthusiasm was 
shown by the council during their remarks. A 
short talk on ‘‘ The Place of Natural Science in 
a Normal School,” by Principal P. Phenix, 
closed the session. 

The following ofticers were eclected: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Wilson, Rhode Island ; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Amelia Davis of Massachusetts; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Ellen M. Dodge 
of Salem; executive committee, G. P. Phenix 
of Connecticut and J. A. Russell of New 
Hampshire. ‘ The Science of Education” will 
be the topic for the next meeting. 


A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL WESTERN 


TRIPS. 

In connection with the annual convention of 
the National Educational Association to be held 
in Denver next July, Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb have arranged for three grand excursions 
from the East to Denver, over very popular lines. 
The dates of departure from Boston are July 1, 
3, and 5, and there will be stops at Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, and Omaha, on the outward 
Journey. Beyond Denver, they have arranged a 
series of comprehensive trips that for complete- 
ness and attractiveness could not be surpassed, 
while the prices at which they are afforded are 
unprecedentedly low. One of these tours com- 
prehends a grand round of Colorado, Utah, and 
the Yellowstone National Park, returning over 
the Northern Pacific railroad, by way of St. Paul. 
Another trip has for its chief attractions the 
famous scenic features of the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. The voyage to Alaska will be 
made on a steamer chartered especially for this 
trip, and it is expected that several attractive 
points will be visited that are not generally seen 
by Alaska tourists. Another party will supple- 
ment the Alaska trip by a comprehensive round 
of sight-seeing in the Yellowstone National 
Park. Those wishing circulars describing these 
tours in detail can obtain them from Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington street, opposite 
School street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. —When visiting N i 

ng New York Ci 
Baguage Exoress Carriage Hire and 
NION EL, Jen- 
tral Depot OTEL, Opposite Grand Cen 
and*omely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 

wards per day. Euro lan. E 

Conveniences, P levators and all 
staurants suppli th the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 16-18 : New Hampshire Association of 
Academies and Principals, ‘Tilton. 

May 17: Eastern Connecticut ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. ; 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 

July 2-5: Ohio 
Sandusky. 

July 5-12: 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual ‘Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, Tl. 


EDUCATIONAL 


State Teachers’ Association, 


National Educational Association, 


| For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 322.) 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Following is the programme arranged for 
the meeting of the New Hampshire Association 
of Academic Principals, which will be held at 
Tilton, May 16, 17, and 18: — 

Thursday evening. — Illustrated lecture, 
‘The New England of our Quaker Poet,” 
Principal George N. Cross, Robinson Female 
Seminary. 

Friday.— Discipline in Academies.” Pres- 
ident J. M. Durrell, New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary; ‘ Athletics,” Principal S. W. 
Robertson, Gilmanton Academy, and Professor 


Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers. 


Established by Mre. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass , 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching 
Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 
REQUIREMENTS — Normal School training or its 
equivalent. Instruction free, For Circulars address 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal Sloyd Training 
School, RicE ScHOOL, Appleton St., Boston, MASS. 


TIME 13 MONEY. 
Gregg’s Shorthand. 


Rapidly euperseding all other systems wherever in- 
troduced. Pawphlet (with specimen) free. 
BOSTON: 33 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 

NEW YORK: 106 East 23d St, 


CHICAGO: 648 Garfield Boulevard. (18 4 


George L. Plimpton, New Hampshire Confer. 
ence Seminary; Professional Reading f 
Teachers,” Principal C. C. Rounds, state nor. 
mal school; ‘t Are the Colleges Putting ‘Ty, 
Much Upon Us?” President W. J. Tucker. 
Dartmouth College; ‘‘ Educational Values.” 
Professor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University - 
‘* Some Unrecognized Claims of Biology,” [Pro- 
fessor Clarence M. Weed, New Hampshire (o)- 
lege; ‘* Educational Value of Biology,” Prin- 
cipal C. H. Clark, Sanborn Seminary ; +! Chen)- 
istry,” Professor George R. White, Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Boarding Departments,” 
President George W. Gile, Colby Academy. 
and President J. M. Durrell, New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary; ‘ Closer Relations he- 
tween Colleges and Secondary Schools,” Pres- 
ident Elmer H. Capen, Tufts College ; lecture. 
‘Influence of the Academy,” Principal 
P. Bancroft, Phillips Andover Academy. 
Saturday.— Physics,” Professor LaRoy F. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°° 


a month 


Last séason we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
a month in canvassing for us. We want 1.000 more 

his season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
vut, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARE, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 20@ superb engray- 
ings. (g7~ Distance is ne hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit. 
avd Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Benver to Yellowstone Park. 


A 25 days’ trip from Denver, July 13. 
All expenses, $105 to $115. 

Sights of Colorado and Utah included. 
18 days in camping and s‘aging. 

12 days in the Park. 


Address for information, DAvip A. Corry, Prin. 
Gordon Academy, Ogden, Utah. 15 4t 
EVERY DAY of the year. 


$5 T0 $1 300 orders in 3 weeks ;” 


“130 orders in 3} days; ” “to orders in every 
12calls” These are a few or our agents’ reports. 
Special terms to teachers and students. Sells every- 
where to all classes. Complete outfit and canvassing 
book, 30 cents. Money at once refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. 
19 2t JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


1000 Teachers Wanted. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


AT 


DENVER, Col., in July, 1895. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTIES will leave Boston for Denver, July |, 3; 
and 5, via the Boston & Albany Railroad, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific Railway. 

Train service, and all details of the journey, under the auspices of 


Raymond & Whitcomb. 


Stops will be made at Magara Falls, Chicago and Omaha. The return tickets are 
good until Sept. 1. Stopover privileges allowed between Denver and Chicago. 

THE RETURN ROUTE is over the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, New York Central & Hudson River, and the Boston & Albany 
lines. By this route the passengers have the choice of returning to Chicago either via 
Colorado Springs and Kansas City, or by way of Omaha; and there will be #0 ¢ransfer in 
Chicago, as the trains of the “ Rock Island Route ” arrive in the same station as those of 
the “ Lake Shore Route.” By leaving Chicago on the 10.30 A.M. train on the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, passengers will have the advantages of a splendid vestibuled 
limited train with dining-car service, and arrive in Boston the following day at 3.45 P- M- 


PRICE of round trip railroad ticket, Boston to Denver and return, $51.65 
Double berth (half a section) in Palace Sleeping Car, 
Boston to Denver, ‘ ‘ ‘ $11.50 


Arrangements have also been made for 


THREE DELIGHTFUL PERSONALLY SONDUCTED TOURS 


west of Denver, bringing into view the marvelous Cafoms and Gorges of Colorado, with 
visits to Glenwood Springs, Salt. Lake City, the Paeifie Northwest, Alaska, and the 


Yellowstone National Park. 
Send for circular No. 11. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (opposite School St.), Boston. 
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Griffin, Colby Academy; ‘‘ Personality in Edu- 
cation,” President C. 8. Murkland, New Hamp- 
shire College. 

The public schools of the city of Dover have 
been very prosperous the past year. 

Merrimack will build a new graded school 
building this summer. 

New Hampshire will send a good delegation 
to Portland. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Hon. William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, addressed a large audi- 
ence of teachers and students in Sever hall, 
Harvard, recently. His address dealt with the 
report of the ‘‘ committee of fifteen,” and was 
given under the auspices of the Harvard Peda- 
gogical Club. 

Teachers’ school of science: field lessons in 
veology; George H. Barton. May 11, Brain- 
tree, Old Colony railroad, 12.02 p.m.; May 18, 
*Fitchburg, Fitchburg railroad, 9.00 a.m. ; May 
25, Roberts, Fitchburg railroad, 12.30 p. m. ; 
May 31, *Mt. Holyoke, Central Massachusetts 
railroad (Friday), 4.00 p.m.; June 8, *Bolton, 
Fitchburg railroad, 8.00 a.m.; June 15, *Gay 
Head, Old Colony railroad, 9.00 a.m.; June 22, 
Allston, Boston & Albany railroad, 1.00 p.m. ; 
June 29, * Newburyport, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, 9.00 a.m. 

*If intending to take this trip, please notify 
Mr. Barton, Institute of Technology, at least a 
week in advance, if possible. 

On very stormy Saturdays Mr. Barton will 
lecture at 2 p.m. in room 12, Rogers building, 
Institute Technology. 


How’s Tus! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRU \X, Wholeasle Di urgists, Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MASRVIN, Whole-ale 

Druggis's, Toled +, Ohio 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 


GOING TO EUROPE. 


Spending the summer in Europe is becoming 
popular, now that it costs so little. Think of 
$195 covering all expenses of a trip of over six 
weeks; and, better still, think of living in 
students’ quarters at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
enjoying English life as it really is in those grand 
old university towns! All this may be done if 
you join the Oxford and Cambridge Summer 
School Excursion, brief mention of which is 
made elsewhere in our columns. Delightful 
trips have been arranged to take in the most 
interesting points in Scotland and England, and 
side trips to Paris and Switzerland for those 
who wish to travel on the continent. 

Mr. E. W. Miller of the Englewood high 
school, Chicago, and Professor A. H. Dundon 
of the New York normal school are among 
those who expect to accompany the party. 


REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL.., 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the accommodation of persons who de- 
sire to visit Colorado on the occasion of the 
meeting of the National Educational Associa- 


tion, at Denver, Col., July 5 to 12, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets on July 3, 4, and 5, to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, and Pueblo, at the extremely 
low rate of $50.75 from New York, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good for return passage 
from Colorado points on July 12, 13, 14, and 
15, with an extension until September 1, if de- 
sired. 

A special train of Pullman buffet sleeping 
cars will be run, leaving New York at 10.10 
\.M., July 4, stopping at prominent interme- 
diate points, and arriving at Denver on the 
afternoon of July 6. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to 
the world-renowned Rocky Mountain resorts in 
Colorado at a comparatively small cost. 

For tickets and information apply to agent 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 205 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Cheapest rates out of New England 
te all points West via 


Niagara Falls and the 


For further paiticulars as to this route apply to 


N. J. GRACE, 
D. P. A., C. T. Ry., 
Boston, Mass. 


For 


In 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also 


Sound-Proof 
and Air-Tight. 


Various Woods. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


dividing 
Class Rooms. 


23 


Surface. 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


Blak 


WAL 


herd 


| 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 
foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. Fire- 
resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Cau be lald in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Macminian & Co. will commence in May the 
publication of their Miniature Series, one num- 
ber of which will appear each month. The 
little books will be bound in paper, and will be 
sold at 25 cents each. The volumes announced 
for the coming year are: ‘+ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” by William Winter; ‘“ The Friendship 
of Nature,” by Mabel Osgood Wright; “A 
Trip to England,” by Goldwin Smith; ‘*‘ From 
a New England Hillside,” by William Potts; 
‘**'The Pleasures of Life,” by Sir John Lub- 
bock; ‘‘Old Shrines and Ivy,” by William 
Winter; ‘* The Choice of Books,” by Frederic 
Harrison; ‘* Gray Days and Gold,” by William 
Winter; ‘The Aims of Literary Study,” by 
Hiram Corson, LL.D.; ‘ The Novel — What 
It Is,” by F. Marion Crawford; and ‘+ Amiel’s 
Journal,” translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Messrs. D. AppLeron & Co.’s spring an- 
nouncements include * Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America,” by Frank M. Chapman 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
elaborately illustrated; ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of 
Field and Garden,” by F. Schuyler Mathews, 


The P rofessor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


AID ASSOCIATION. 

1874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 

Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
503 Exchange Building, Besten, Masa. 


WANTED. 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, a 
New England college-trained lady assistant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, Draw- 
ing, and English branches—Art and French especially. 


Good salary. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Convention in July. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY: 


reat St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
the shores of the famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 


First-Class Accommodations. 
Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal. 


G. T. BELL, 
A.G.P.A.,G. T. Ry., 


Montreal, P. Q. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


Unequaled Service. 


with over 200 illustrations; ‘“ Actual Africa; 
or, The Coming Continent,” by Frank Vincent, 
with over 100 illustrations; ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of Writing,” by W. J. Hoffman, illustrated, the 
third volume in the Anthropological Series ; 
‘*The Art of Newspaper Making,” by Charles 
A. Dana; Froebel’s “ Pedagogics of Kinder- 
garten,” a new volume in the International 
Education Series; ‘‘Into the Highways and 
Hedges,” by F. F. Montrésor; *‘‘ Fidelis,” by 
Ada Cambridge ; ‘‘ A Study in Prejudices,” by 
George Pastnor; new editions of ‘‘ Appletons’ 
General Guide to the United States and -Can- 
ada: Appletons’ Canadian Guide Book,” com- 
plete in one volume; ** Appletons’ Hand-Book 
of Summer Resorts”; and ‘+ Appletons’ Dic- 
tionary of New York”; ‘* Appletons’ Annual 
Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events 
for the Year 1894,” embracing political, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical affairs, public docu- 
ments, biography, statistics, commerce, finance, 
literature, science, agriculture, and mechanical 
industry, with an index to the series; large 
Svo; per volume, cloth, $5.00; sold by sub- 
scription only. 


EUROPE. 


Mr. A. E. Winship, editor of the JourNat, 
has formed an excursion alliance with Mr. F. 
C. Clark of New York, the greatest European 
tourist of America. Mr. Winship has charge 
of all the New England interests of the con- 
cern. They have filled 830 berths of City of 
Rome, 200 on City of Berlin, have overflow 
parties on State of New York and State of 
California, and now they have chartered 338° 
berths on the Aurania of the Cunard line, a 
steamer of 7,500 tons. They have twenty-six 
different tours through Europe, including Ire- 
land, Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, ete. 

The Friesland will make a cruise of the 
Mediterranean, sailing January 26, 1896, and 
bookings are already being made, and ‘the 
first come are best served.” Mr. Winship has 
a well equipped excursion office at 210 Carter 
building, 7 Water street, Boston. 


VIRGINIA 


ummer School Metho 


Opens June 24, 


ROU 


KR ti 


Tuition O 


22 INSTRUCTORS. 


nly $5.00. 


30 SUBJECTS. 


“ An ideal place for a Normal.’ 


‘Francis W. Parker. 


“No better place for a summer school.”—Austin C. Apgar. 
“1 never worked with so strong a faculty."—Mathilde E. Coffin. 


Send for large circulars. 


The Ablest Faculty in the 
any Summer School 


Address 


Department of Methods of 
in the United States 


: E. C. GLASS, Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED, 
September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three departments 
of the school, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 


Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
(choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 
tactory teachers. Apply immediately to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset Bt. 


Montreal, P. Q. 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in New York a teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; Salary, b 
Apply to HIRAM ORUUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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YEARS 


a discovery of the greatest possible benefit to mankind 


was made in medicine. 
nized its beneficent results 


Physicians universally recog- 


and welcomed it as one of 


the most valuable remedial agents that has been devel- 
oped in medicine, because it covered such a wide range 
of usefulness and brought into requisition the most 
remarkable food-medicine in existence. This discovery 


“ Scott’s Emulsion 


and this wonderful nutrient was Cod-liver Oil, but 


until it was made available 


in Scott's Emulsion it was 


almost useless, but by their process of emulsifying it 
and making it palatable and easy of assimilation, and 
adding to it the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
they have given the world a remarkable curative agent 
in all wasting diseases, both in children and adults. 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 

State Editor, Orion C. Scott, Oskaloosa. 

Superintendent E. E. Blanchard of Rock 
Rapids has accepted the superintendency of the 
school at Hampton, Iowa, at $1,200. 

Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City has 
been reélected for a three years’ term, at a salary 
of $2,500 per year. 

Assistant State Superintendent James Kirk of 
Springfield, Ill., was, on April 21, elected super- 
intendent of the Dubuque schools, at an annual 
salary of $2,000. This is an innovation at Du- 
buque; that city has not had a city superintend- 
ent, the Principals’ Association having directed 
the policy of the schools in past years. The 
school men of the state welcome Mr. Kirk to 
their fellowship and associations. 

The Iowa Society for Child Study has started 
on its first year. The prospects are favorable 
to the accomplishment of a good deal of work. 


The officers of the Society for Child Study are : 
President, Superintendent H. E. Kratz, Sioux 
City; treasurer, Superintendent C. P. Rogers, 
Marshalltown ; secretary, Superintendent 0. C. 
Scott, Oskaloosa. 

The State University at Iowa City has an en- 
rollment of over 1,100 students. 

Mr. Frank Russel, the University explorer, 
the past two years in British America and Alaska, 
making collections of animals for the museum, 
will deliver a lecture on ‘‘My Trip to and Around 
Alaska,” at Oskaloosa. 

President Seerley of the State normal school 
made a fine address at the Sioux City district 
educational meeting on April 18. He was 
chosen one of the vice-presidents at the meeting 
of college men of the Northwest, at the recent 
meeting in Evanston, III. 

The Iowa normal institutes are a strong fea- 
ture in the educational work of the state. Each 
county holds a session of two, three, or four 
weeks. In connection with many of these is 
also held asummer school of methods. After 
the return from ‘Denver, Iowa, educationally, 
will be active. The schoolma’ams and school- 
masters, and the large boys and girls who look 
toward the pedagogue’s desk, will then be “in 
training” for a month or more. 

Superintendent T. J. Merrill of Cedar Rapids, 
the Towa N. E. A. manager, is a rustler, and 
plans to take 1,000 or more people to Denver. 
His plans will not fail, as we see the field. 

State Superintendent H. Sabin has done good 
service in working up the professional spirit 
and zeal of the educational forces of the state, 
and in their attendance on the district educational 
meetings at Waterloo, Fairfield, Council Bluffs, 
and Sioux City, where the attendance ranged 
from 500 to 700. 


NEW YORK. 


The Sage School of Philosophy of Cornell, 
with President Jacob Gould Schuman as senior 
professor, and Messrs. Williams, Tyler, Creigh- 
ton, Hammond, Titchener, Schiller, Irons, 
Pillsbury, and Wagner as associates, has one of 
the most attractive departments of philosophy 
and psychology in the United States. This 
work has been developed until to-day it is clean- 
cut, vigorous, up-to-the-times and intense. No 
university in the country is offering anything 
more scholarly in its line. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The second session of the summer school at 
the University of North Carolina, June 25—July 
26, offers excellent advantages to teachers and 
students in the Southern states. The faculty 
includes seventeen professors, selected from 
the faculties of the university of North Caro- 
lina, the state normal school, the city schools of 
Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsboro’, 
and Winston. Miss Mathilde Coftin of Detroit, 
Mich., will have general charge of the primary 
work. For full details, address Edwin A. 
Alderman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Prize Competition in Geography, 
Open to all Public-school Children 
of the United States, 15 years of 
Age, or Younger. 


Ist Prize, $25.00) in miscellaneous books at 
 * 15.00 >} published prices, to be se- 
3D “ 12.50 lected by the winners. 


Offered for the best-developed set of Kiemm’s 
Revier-Practice Maps, to be sent in before 
June 1dth. 


Maps to be developed as follows: General 
direction of winds — areas of rainfall — temper- 
ture —five principal commercial products and 
ten principal cities, to be indicated as simply as 
possible upon the map — and accompanied by a 
separate written statement of the bearing of 
these different facts upon each other, together 
with a simple explanation of their relation to 
the contour or relief. 

Simplicity and clearness of expression will be 
considered, rather than elaborate execution. 

» wie 
in miscellaneous books at 
Gens 5.00) published prices. 


Offered for the best-developed Relief-practice 
Map of the United States — to be developed 
in the same way, but giving ten principal com- 
mercial products and twenty cities, and accom- 
panied by similar written statement. 


SreciaL Prize of $50.00, in miscellaneous 
books, to the school sending in the best 100 sets 
of the maps. 


Blanks, with printed directions covering the 
above points, will be furnished, with sets or sin- 
gle maps, which will be mailed upon receipt of 
the following amounts: For sets, 50 cents; 
United States maps, 15 cents; or maps may be 
obtained of local booksellers, or of the pub- 
lisher, William Beverly Harison, 69 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and printed directions of 
us, by enclosing 5 cents in stamps. 

Competition will be confined strictly to the 
printed directions, and no additional help or in- 
formation will be given any one—that all may be 
treated alike. Where a number of maps have 
similar merit, those first received will take pre- 
cedence. The purpose is to have children seek 
for themselves that true knowledge of geogra- 
phy which is be found in the intimate relation 
between the physical, commercial, and political. 

A careful selection will be made from the 
maps for exhibition at the meeting of the N. E. 
A. at Denver. 

Suggestions for directions, to be in shape of 
label, about 5x7 inches. 


For sets 


. Address, 


I Certify that this set of maps and accompa- 
nying statement were done by the above-named, 
who tis a pupil in 
school. 

. Teacher. 


On Back: Ditrections.—Indicate on the map, 
general direction of moisture-bearing winds — 
temperature — area of rainfall — five principal 
commercial products—ten principal cities. Do 
this in the simplest and clearest manner possi- 
ble, and, if possible, do not write any names on 
the map; indicate by signs and symbols, writing 
names opposite similar symbols on margin of 
map, to indigate what they mean. Write as 
briefly as possible an explanation of why certain 
winds are moisture-bearing—reasons for differ- 


ent amount of rainfall in different sections—the 
effect upon the commercial products, and where- 


in the cities are dependent for their prosperity 
upon the commercial products. : 

Explanation must be limited to a consise state- 
ment of the facts called for. Sets of maps con- 
sist of North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, British Isles, Australia ( will put 
in no United States in sets, to avoid trouble due 
to parties entering both competitions at once). 

For single maps, change wording on obverse 
of label, or else have labels printed with blank, 
as follows :— 


Icertify that this 
accompanying *** 


and 


change directions toten products twenty cities 


DENVER. 


Mr. A. E. Winship, editor of the JourNat, 
has arranged for delightful, inexpensive, per- 
sonally-conducted excursions to Denver and 
all side points in Colorado, the Yellowstone, 
and California. Among those already regis- 
tered are Supervisor George H. Martin, wife, 
and daughter, Supervisor Walter S. Parker, 
Supervisor Sarah L. Arnold, Superintendent 
H. S. Tarbell, wife, and daughter, of Provi- 
dence; Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, of 
Springfield; Superintendent J. G. Edgerley, of 
Fitchburg; Herbert L. Morse, secretary of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club; George M. Wadsworth of 
Somerville, and many other eminent and delight- 
fully companionable men and women in and out 
of the profession. For particulars see adver- 
tisement in this issue. 


FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; personally conducted ; annually since 1881; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and From $175 
July 13 to OP to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y, 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Wew England Bureau. 


WANTED, —A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, io connection with a New Eng 
land Academy, to provide a homefor lady pupils in 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca- 
tion. The woman of small means, who bas children 
to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St , Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schou 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trajp. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For circulars address 

w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal, 

NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mags. 

For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For cutalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Haaag, Ph D. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. Principal 


lf You Want to Save - 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine, 


GoLp IN CoLorR, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a carefu] 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ne.” 

10 lbs. $1.65 Exp. to Boston, and 
to other N. E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex: 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 


A WHITE, 324 Canal S:., Providence, KR. I. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mags, 


* LITHOGRAPHERS~ 


202 BROADWAY > 
NEW: YORK 


 PVBLISHERS » ENGRAVERS 


DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, etc., of highest grade furnished to any kind 


of school at moderate cost, whether 


ONE OR A THOUSAND BE REQUIRED. 


No cheap and shoddy type-prints! 


the rest, tell us: (1) How many; (2) Kind of school. 
stamp to those who mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address as above. 


and mighty cheap at that. 


No flap-doodle “ poster diplomas.” F'o1 
Full-size specimens for a 
To others, 25 cents— 
Re wise to-day! 


of California. 


unprecedented in perfection of detaiis, except w 


Now they have 238 berths on Cunard steamship Aurania (7,500 tons), Sailing July 4. 
jand’s Mediterranean Cruise this spring, they will carry more than 1,200 people across the ocean in 1*%. 
The parties will travel in sections, so that each division will occupy the hotels as the other leaves, af'er 
the plan of Mr, Winsbip’s famous World’s Fair excursions, 
and all sight-seeing and driving will be by small parties, each having en expert guide. 1's 


C ith high-priced parties, as well as in numbers. 
There are twenty-six different European parties arranged fad the summer. 


WINSHIP’S EXCURSIONS 


Europe by a Cunarder. 


100 Berths Amidships on Aurania, no Extra. Special Trains 
and Chartered Hotels. 


Messrs. A. E. WINSHIP and F. C. CLARK, the New York tourist, have filled 330 berths on the City 
of Rome, 200 on the City of Berlin, and placed overflow parties on steamers State ot New York, and State 


Including Fries 
A large corps of expert guides are employe" 


An excellent one being for 


$190, others are $200, $210, $220, $250; $70 added to any one of these includes Switzerland; $100 added tv 


that includes Rome, Venice, etc., etc. 


Bookings are already being made for the Friesland Cruise of Mediterranean, January 26, 1896. Number 


will be limited, no matter how persistently people may beg foradmission. First come, best served. 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


210 Carter Building, 


7 Water 


Street, Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal | 
can have their subscriptions | 


advanced siz months by send. 
nga new vearly anhscription. 


{ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OO., 
Ww 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, Y.| 1826- 
Description and prices on applicatio” 


3 


¥ 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


their money's worth is what a good many school boards ask for. Ina pete. for in- 
ip 


MORE THA 


, Title. Author. Publisher. Price. stance, many schools haveto choose between experience and schol he 1 
Woman's Share in Primitive Culture............ Mason. D Appleton & Co, New York. $1.75 | like both, but they can’t get both, because both in combination commend a higher salary thas the Lape 
First Principies at ae ee oo ee Spencer “ “ “ 4.00| Pay. Yet it often happens that we can give a school more than it pays for in money because it offers other ad- 
The Principles of Biology.............+.. pis nie “ “ “ “ 4,00 | vantages that have a money value. Schools near a large city have for many teachers particular attraction on 

“ “ We Sree “ ss “ “ 4.00 | account of the opportunities for self cul- YOUR M ’ will command a teacher worth double the 
“ “ “ Sociology .... re par arce e, “ “ “ “ 400|ture. Sometimes a particular climate ONEY amount paid because she cannot live any- 
“ “ 2 a ea ete “ “ “ “ 4.00 | where else. Sometimes.the reputation’of the school has a money value, A Vassar graduate once came to us 
Manual of Chemical Technology ... .. ... «s-+.++ see. Wagner. “ “ “ 7.50 | for her first work. We said: “* There is a vacancy in the acbool at Phoenix at $320. erhat isa small salary for 
The Story of the Stars.......... +++ -eseseeseeee seee Chambers. “ “ “ .30 | &@ college-graduate, but that school is under a remarkable principal, and the year will be worth 
in Public Schools...... C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, ‘ much to you as if you were in a normal school. She went and never regretted it.”. ... ....... WORTH 
White, American Book Company, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. . ° Page. “ ad “ “A 1.00 Established in 1884. Positi Filled. 3700, 
utlines of Lessons in Newell. compan oston. 
Glimpses of the Plant World... --. ................+++. Bergen. “ “ “ 50 who are AMB DVANCE- 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen.... .... .. coccee New England Pab. Company, Boston. .15 ASSO C | ATI O N MENT, rather than those without positions. 
’ 2il Wabash Ave 
MISCELLANEOUS. The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ' 


— Tommy: ‘I wouldn’t be as stuck up as 
girls is for anything.” Jimmy: ‘ Me, neither. 
They thinks they are just as good as boys.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— There are but two classes of people in the 
world, —those who have done something, and 
want their names kept out of the paper, and 
those who haven’t done anything worth printing 
and want their names put in.—Atchison ( Kan.) 
Globe. 


RARE 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag. 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces, 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 


For full particulars apply to HiRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

PosTscRiPT —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of Jani and $18,000 worth of furniture 


are included in the property hee offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value. 


1 


An association of New England 
teachers has arranged for two excur- 
sions to the National Educational 
Association meeting, at Denver, 
July 8 to 12, 1895. 

One party will leave Boston July 3, 
and the other July 5. They will go 
by different routes to Chicago, but 
both by the every way reliable and 


desirable “ Burlington Route” from} tor teach 


there to Denver. 

Both parties will be personally 
conducted by thoroughly experienced 
men, and details have been so ar- 
ranged that one may be lavish or eco- 
nomical in expenditure and get the 
most possible for his money, 


Send for full particulars to 
Gro. S. HouGuTon, 
Lawrence School, South Boston, 
or 306 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1856. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MyeRs, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of ehoice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnish 


RIAM OOYRIERE, 
160 FirTH (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wallted. wo. tor Yuan: 


WINSHIP’S EXCURSIONS 


Rockies, Yellowstone, and California. 


A. E. WINSHIP, whose excursions have énrolled nearly 2,000 of the best citizens, knows practically 


every attractive feature of Colorado and California, having visited each state many times. He has 
arranged for July and August a most comprehensive, delightful, and inexpensive excursion through the 
Rockies, and over the Sierras. The Yellowstone trip was never excelled. Every arrangement is absolutely 
first class, Many prominent people and delightful traveling companions are already registered. 

Fourteen days in Yellowstone for $60. Side trips in Colorado at very lowprices. No one can give 
better service or lower figures. Among those already registered are Supervisor George H, Martin, wife, 
and daughter, Supervisor Walter 8. Parker, Supervisor Sarah L. Arnold, Superintendent H. 8. Tarbell, 
wife, and daughter, of Providence; Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield; Superintendent J. 
G. Edgerley of Fitchburg; Herbert &. Morse, Secretary of the Schoo!masters’ Club; George M. Wads- 
worth of Somerville, and many other eminent and delightfully companionable men and women in and out 
of the profession. For further particulars address, 


A. HE. WINSHIP, 


210 Carter Building, 7 Water Street, Boston. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


We now have direct applicatiems for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 
Salaries, $4000 and less. Good primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 per month. 


Send for new circular. U. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
or Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


and FOREICN su 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Ragiens. and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an of $1,500,000, yet calls 
r ers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


“TI believe that there are other excellent teachers’| ‘ Your judgment is unerring. Each of the (six) 


teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting # matter of made no mistake iu placing this selection car te blanche 


so much importance to me wholly in the bands of/in your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 
any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. — — them.”’—C.C. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
aven, Mass. 


We have had twenty-five such calis this season. 


Teachers positions or promotion should regtster at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services wae hee and ciroulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY ‘ w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 12014 So. t., 2th Bt., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Ohicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | | washington, D.O 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA Avenue, 
address. BOSTON CHICAGO Chicago. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
[eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Register now. Manual free. 
120 Tremont &St., Boston. 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ Chicago. 
cow 


P. I. MERRILL, Mer. { poe) terms for enrollment tn both. 


1 Teachers’ Association of New England 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 
205 N. Fth Allentown, Pa. 


Selling There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
YES officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Zvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Butlding, DENVER, COLO 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, xewtork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


aded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


Wants more 
schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased salary, should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


= THE WesTERN Bureau oF EDUCATION = 


ECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
jh ae Books at publishers’ prices. | For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the Series. No. 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 60, Win- 
throp’s ** Conclusions for the Plantation of New England”; 51, 
New England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 62, John Elliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Begun’; 58, John Cotton’s * God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation”; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthops 55, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per huodred, the alm being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sent on application. 

DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston | 


tf 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hlinois, 


of determination. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND Biocx, CHICAGO. 


Are in constant demand. Our location and fine 
facilities enable us to help all wishing to come 
South. Full information free. Mention this paper. 


Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Box 792. eow San Antenio, Texas, 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 
Teachers for 


the South | 


wee When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 
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The University Tutorial Series 
W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, London and New York. 


TRI-UNE EDITIONS 
LATIN and GREEK CLASSICS specially adapted to HOME 


study and to REFERENCE work for TEACHERS. 


TEXT 


of the author, VOCABULARY, and TRA NSLATION com- 


prised in ONE volume. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Studies in American Education. 


By Axvsert Busanect Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard University, author of 
“Epoch Maps,” “Introduction to the Study of Federal Government,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS. 


Has the Teacher a Profession ? How to Teach History in Secondary 


Reform in the Grammar Schools. Schools. 

University Participation --- A Substitute | The Status of Athletics in American 
for University Extension. Colleges. 

How to Study History. Index. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth St... New York. 


OUR NEW BOOKS 


HULL’S ARITHMETICS. A Two-Book Series. 


ArscHYLUS —Prometheus Vinctus $1.00 | Livy —Bk. 5 $1.00 
Carsak — Gallic War, Bk. 1 | Livy — Bk. 1 00 
Carsar — Gallic War, Bk. 5 .70 | Ovip — Fasti, Bks. 3 and 4... 1.00 
CaksarR — Gallic War, Kk. 6 -70 | Ovip— Heroides 1, 2, 3, 5,7, 12 1.00 
Cassar — Gallic War, Bk. 7 100 | Ovip— Metamorphoses, Bk. 11 .70 
Cicero — De Amicitia ...... .70 | Ovip— Tristia, Bk. 
Cicero — De Senectute...... .70 | Ovip— Tristia, Bk 3....... 70 
Cicero -- Pro Archia. ..... .70 | go 
Cicrro — Pro Balbo........- .70 | SopHOCLES— Antigone ...... 
Cicero — Pro Milone....... 120 | SopHoctes—Electra....... 1.20 
Cicero — Pro Plancio....... 1.00 | Tacitus — Histories, Bk. 1... . 1.00 
Heropotus — kk.6........ 1.00 | Aeneid, Bk 3...... 
Heropotus — Bk. 8........ 1.00 | Verci.— Aeneid, Bk.5 ..... .70 
‘Homer — Odyssey, Bk. 17... .70 | Aeneid, Bk.6 ..... .70 
Horace — Epistles ......-.. 1.20 | VerGit — Aeneid, Bk.7 ..... .70 
Horace — Odes, Bks. 1-4, each ..70 VerGciL —Georgics, Bks. 1, 2... 1.20 
Horace — Satires......... 1.20 XENOPHON — Anabasis, Bk 1 
1.00 X ENOPHON — Oeconomicus 1.50 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, 
Mathematics. The English Language, Mental and M ral Philosophy, and Science, matled 
gratis on application. 


NEW YORK: 65 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D, Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopwIn CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY. 
Primary Book. /ntro price, 18. Complete Course. /ntro. price, 24c Normal Spelling 
Blank. Intro. price, 42c. per doz. Sena for our New lliustrated Educational Catalogue for 1: 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because thse books, written and edited by EpDwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge «f French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 


HAZEN’S READERS. 


Five Volumes. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHIES. Political and Physical. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


220 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of Satins in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsvever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books i 
che Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
208. talogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
importers, and Booksellers ; the only 
authorized agency Hen Holt Co. * American 

Hachette Co.'s ( Landon publications 

Remov 144 Tremont St. 


w 23 school St. Boston. 
Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & (London), *GINN & Co. 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
iean Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


the European book 
- KORHLER & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & 


43,45, and 47 nth 8t., New York. 


REED & KELLOG@’S Complete ‘Course in Language 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
OOLLARD’S tnners’ Keaders books) 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Ser' 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’ ries 
THOMSON’S Mathemayies, Cte. 
. SMIT . D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., 151 Wabasn Av., Oh’ cago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for eatalogue. and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Jackson’s System or 
VERTICAL WRITING. 


Set of 10, 80 cts. PBAOTICE PADS, 60 cts, per set, 
Vertical Writing Pens, 
Per gross, $1.00 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Publisher of Kliemm’s Relief Maps. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 


60w 


of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pupils 

quick and accurate 
ey for descriptive circular. 

JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 

FRE In one hour you can learn a 

on the Piane or Organ 

usiog Clark’s Lightning Chord 

Method. No uke rN ry. Should be on 

every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 

away to introduce. The price of this book 1s $1.00, 

but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 

bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 15 cents 

for mailing Address Musical Guide Publishing | Lo., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paver. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


w furnish, at me lowest cash price, 
p of LAWTON & CO.’8 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
‘They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


wtf 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean tottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


- Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
» one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 

with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 

for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN EK. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th St., N. w., Washington, 


selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. 


GOOD original, instructive, unique, and entertaining. 
An agent writes: “I BETTER TERMS TO than other houses can give, with 


like canvassing better AGENTS new and live territory. 
Buyers never regret 


than teaching.” “ 1 consider it worth its B E i T 
owning one of our 


weight in gold.” 
“Written with delicacy, bravery, and wisdom.” works, as they contaiu the ounce 
Send postal card only for sample pages and terms to agents. of prevention for human ills. 


Address STOCKHAM & CO, cor, Market and Madison Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIPLOMAL? Blaine’s 


Yes, indeed, and beaubes, too. In stock and to order. Steel Manual 
plates, lithographs, Se pa A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
ccords, and 


Fascinating, forceful, 


tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 


The No. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Improved Paper Feed, 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and & ee 


wordings. Also the best an: whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu ————_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Buyert eters | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,32? Broadway, New York. 
Bar ¥3/, Columbus, Dhio., A. WEEKS CO., O21 Wabash Aves Chicago, y Boston Office, 15 Street. 
Mi 
— j Stuffed Animals 
Casts of Fossils, Site 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models; 
Relie aps, Send for Ciroular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. = 
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ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE.— (VII.) 
BY MACLEOD. 
FLOWERS — (Continued). 
PARTS OF CALYX. 
IKE the corolla, the calyx is a whorl of 
small leaves. These leaves are gener- 
ally green, and are termed Sepals. (See 
Fig. 65.) When the sepals are distinct 


from each other, so that one can be 
pulled off without affecting the others, the calyx is 


described poly- 
sepalous. Apply 
this test to the flow- 
ers you have gath-. 
ered. No doubt 
you have among 
your collection flow- 
ers whose sepals are 
joined for a dis- 


tance, like those 
shown in Fig. 66, 
If you attempt to 
remove one of these sepals, the whole calyx will be 


66. 


mutilated. Monosepalous or gamosepalous are terms 
applied to such a calyx. 


PARTS OF STAMENS. 


You have all admired the pretty thread-like parts 
of a flower with their powdery yellow heads, and per- 
haps you have 
rubbed your hand 
over these heads 
so as to get the 
fine powder on 
your fingers. 
These parts are 
Stamens. The 
heads are called 
Anthers, and vary 
in shape, being 


FIG. 67. 


round, oblong, 
curved, or lobed. They are hollow, and are filled 
with a fine powder ealled pollen. The stem-like part 
of the stamen is the Filament. In some plants the 
filament is long, as in flowers of the lily family. In 
the rose, apple-blossom, and buttercup the filaments 
are short. When the filament is lacking, the stamen 
is said to be sessile. The number of stamens varies 
greatly. You can count five in the morning-glory 


(Fig. 67), but in the anemone (Fig. 68) they are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to ascertain their 


Fiq. 6%. 


number. To study the parts of stamens, select large 
specimens, so that the parts can be distinctly seen. 
(Fig. 69.) 

PARTS OF PISTILS, 

The pistils vary in number and size in different 
flowers. Many have but one pistil, usually 
a long one, such as is shown in Fig. 70, 

The buttercup, rose, and many familiar 
flowers have several pistils, very short, and 
almost hidden by the numerous stamens that 
surround it. 

The pistil is divided into three 
parts. The lowest part, bulb-like 
in shape, is called the Ovary. 


From this springs a slender part 
called the Style, and the top of 
this, which is somewhat enlarged, 
and has a moist, sticky surface, is 

called the Stigma. The ovary is ( 

Fia. 70. the portion of the flower which Fre. 71. 
later becomes the seed-vessel, holding the seeds which 
It is composed of separate divi- 
Fig. 71 represents 


produce new plants. 
sions, or cells, known as Carpels. 
an ovary cut crosswise, showing the carpels and the 
future seeds, known in this unripe state as Ovu/es. 
To examine carpels, select a withered flower and cut 
through the ovary. In these two lessons on flowers, 
their divisions and subdivisions, you have learned so 
many new names that it would not be surprising if 
you were somewhat confused. Perhaps the following 
outline will assist you: — 

I, FLOWERS. 

Corolla 

Perianth. 

Calyx, 

Stamens, 
) Pistils, 
| Peduncle, 
| Receptacle. 

J Incomplete, 

Complete 
Kinds 
| Perfect, 
| Imperfect. 


Parts 


Il. COROLLA. 
Parts <{ Petals \ blade or limb, claw. 
( Polypetalous, 
J Monopetalous, 
| Regular, 


Irregular, 


Kinds 


CALYX. 

Parts < Sepals. 
Polysepalous 
yse} 


Kinds 
Monosepalous. 


IV. STAMENS. 


Pollen. 
Vv. PISTILS. 


Stigmas, 


Style, 
Carpels 
Ovary 


Parts 


Anther, 
Parts Filament, 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


BY OLIVE ©, HAPGOOD, 


Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


Tucking. 


[A tuck is a fold made and sewed in a garment for ornament, 
or that the garment may be lengthened when necessary. | 


ATERIALS. — For the Teacher. —A large 
needle, coarse thread, scissors, pins, a 
strip of Java canvas or coarse-linen 
erash, a strip of cardboard, lead-pencil, 
blackboard, and chalk. 

For the Pupils. — No. 8 and No. 9 needles, No. 50 

and No. 90 thread, a sharp-pointed lead-pencil, and a 


. piece of cotton cloth, six inches square; for a measure 


a piece of cardboard, three inches long and half-an-inch 
wide. For a sample, a small piece of cotton cloth, 
having two one-fourth-of-an-inch tucks, the lower one 
finished, and the upper one basted. 

Preparations, —1, Gain the interest of the children 
by showing garments having tucks. 

2. Explain that although tucks are generally used 
to make the garment look pretty, they are often put 
into children’s underclothing to lengthen the garment 
as the child outgrows it, or to lengthen a shrinkable 
material after washing. They are also useful for 
warmth, especially in the bottom of a flannel skirt, as 
a tuck makes three thicknesses of material. When 
necessary to lengthen a skirt with another piece 
of cloth, the joining can be hid on the under side 
of a tuck. 

3. Show that when tucks are used in the place of 
gathers to narrow a garment, they are made length- 
wise of the material, and-illustrate by a blouse or 
nightdress. Also show that when tucks are used to 
shorten a garment they are made parallel with the 
width of the material, and illustrate. 

4. Teach that tucks are made on the right side of 
the material, and show why the basting and running 
stitches are taken on the under side of the tuck. The 
width and distance apart are a matter of choice. As 
a rule the hem at the bottom of a garment should be 
wider than the tucks, and the same space should 
be left between the first tuck and hem that there is 
between the tucks. ‘Tucks can be made in clusters, 
with a wide space between the clusters. Narrow tucks 
are sometimes made with no space between, the folded 
edge of the tuck exactly meeting the running of the 
one below it, but in no case should it cover the run- 
ing stitches. 

5. Write the words fuck and tucking on the black- 
board, and have the pupils spell them; also illustrate 
the appearance and proportions of the stitches by a 
sectional diagram (Fig. 1). 

6. Demonstrate on the canvas the beginning, work- 
ing, and fastening of the stitch. 

7. Have the pupils make a one-inch hem, at one of 
the sides of the cloth, taking care to fold and sew it 
exactly by a thread. 

8. Tell the pupils that the tucks are to be made one- 
fourth of an inch deep, and the same distance apart 
when finished, and question how much the two tucks 


will shorten the piece of cloth. To prepare the tucks 
a measure is necessary, marked by lines or notches, to 
show the exact distance from the hemming to the 


* Copyrighted by O. C. Hapgood, author of ** School Needle- 
work,” published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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running, and from the running to where the tuck is 


_ folded. 


Measure. —1. Mark the right-hand end of the card- 
board measure « (figure2), This represents the place 


of the hemming. 


Fig. 2. 

2. One-half inch from the end marked a draw a 
vertical line. This line shows where the tuck is to be 
sewed. 

3. Three-fourths of an inch from the same end draw 
a vertical line. This shows where the tuck is to be 
folded. 

4. One and half inches from the end draw another 
vertical line. This shows where the second tuck is to 
be sewed. 

5. One and three-fourth inches from the end draw 
a vertical line. This shows where the second tuck is 
to be folded. 

Tucking. —1. Hold the wrong side of the cloth 
toward you. 

2 Half an inch from the right-hand edge of the 
cloth lay the cardboard with the end marked a (Fig. 
2) evactly at the sewing of the hem. 

5. Holding the cardboard and cloth even, put the 
large needle through the cloth at each line of the 
measure. 

4. Move the cardboard two inches to the left, and 
again prick at each line of the measure. 

5. Again move the cardboard two inches to the left 
and prick, 

6. Turn to the right side, and, holding the hem 
toward you, crease by a thread at the first horizontal 
line of dots. 

7. Holding the crease to the light of the window, 
see if it is exactly by a thread. 

8. Make a crease by a thread at the second, third, 
and fourth lines of dots. 

9. Fold the cloth down at the second crease. 

10. Baste exactly by a thread on the first crease 
(Fig. 3). 


-_ - - - 
= = 
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Fig. 3. 


11. Fold the cloth at the fourth crease, and baste on 
the third crease. 

12. With the fine needle and thread, run each tuck 
close to the basting, taking up as little of the cloth as 
possible, and passing over twice as much. 

Suggestions. — The chief difficulty in tucking is in 
measuring and folding. When it is decided at what 
distance apart, and what width the tucks are to be 
made, a paper measure can be made as follows: — 

Make a mark as far from the end of the paper as 
the sum of the distance apart and the width of the 
tucks; make a second mark beyond the first mark, the 
width of the tucks; make a third mark as far from 
the second mark as the sum of the distance apart and 
twice the width of the tucks; make a fourth mark 
beyond the third mark the width of the tucks; con- 
tinue as for the third and fourth marks. 

When two tucks have been made, the next can be 
easily marked by folding the wrong side together at 
the second tuck, and making pinholes at the folds of 
the first tuck. The edge of one tuck may form the 
guide for measuring the next, though it is better to 

mark and baste all the tucks for a short distance. 


Narrow tucks, one-eighth of an inch apart, are neat 
and pretty, but must be made very carefully, as the 


difference of a thread is quickly noticed. 


SENTENCE OR SOUND. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, BOSTON, 


O you use the sentence method?” “No, 
I teach my children to read by sound.” 
The question and answer were re- 
cently heard by the writer. They are 
suggestive of our proneness to look at 
one side of the shield and to emphasize the thing we 
find good to such a degree that it becomes evil. 

The advoeates of the sentence method of teaching 
reading took a step in advance of their contempora- 
ries when they decided that reading is thought-get- 
ting, and ‘that, therefore, the child must read sen- 
tences which are expressions of thought, and that he 


cannot learn to read unless the emphatic thing is the 
thought contained in the sentence. If he expresses a 
thought which is his own, he will read with expres- 
sion, they claim. 

They have been and are right in this. The final 
result to be secured in the teaching of reading is 
the teaching the child to get and express the thought. 
Practice in reading sentences will lead to this free 
and fluent expression, if the sentences are well chosen. 

But our advocate of the phonic method triumph- 
antly exclaims, “ What do I eare if the child reads 
with expression something that appears neither in 
the reader nor upon the board? He reads what he 
My children know 
every word in the book; you cannot trip them upona 
single sentence, even if they do not read so glibly as 
those children taught by the sentence method.” 

Why must we continually select characteristics 
which are to be desired, only to oppose them as alter- 
natives to other characteristics equally desirable ? 
Need it follow that the child who reads with expres- 
sion must guess at the meaning of the words, or that 
the child who can master the form of the words 
must fail in expression? Can we not secure expres- 
sion and fluency both, or need we choose the one and 
sacrifice the other ? 

The wise teacher will secure the advantages of both 
the sentence and the phonic methods, without saeri- 
fice of either, or undue emphasis on one or the other. 
Reading, which is thought-getting, involves also word 
mastery. ‘There must be a certain preliminary drill 
upon sounds and forms of words, and the sooner the 
child is able to recognize and pronounce new words 
for himself, the sooner will he become independent of 
his teacher, and able to get the thought from the sen- 
tence. This is not all, but it is an important element 
in his reading. 

In a primary class, at least two periods should be 


guesses the sentence to mean. 


allotted to the study of reading, each having a definite 


end in view. The preliminary word study should 
lead the children to the meaning of new words, that 
is, words representing new ideas, should give him 
practice in recognizing forms, and in associating the 
sounds with letters and groups of letters used to 
make the words. This period of word study is a 
necessary step in learning to read, and this step will 
be of more benetit if a separate time is given to the 
study. After such a preparation, the child should 
give time to reading, pure and simple. Here is the 
place for the sentence, and for nothing but the sen- 
tence —for reading is thought-getting. The child 
must get thoughts, and these are expressed by the 
sentence and not by separate words. The reading 
will be free and natural in proportion as he masters 
the thought, the form having already been made his 
possession in the previous study. 

Is it not too late in the day for us to debate which 
method shall be employed? Either, by itself, is in- 
complete, either can accomplish but one result in the 
teaching of reading. Shall we not use the strong ele- 
ments, the underlying principles, and even the bright 
devices of both plans in our primary class, studying 
the principles of both, rather than carrying the flag 
of one ? 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
{Friday, March 8, 1895. ] 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Classify as proper or improper each of the fol- 


lowing fractions, and express the value of each i: 
words: (a) 4%5 (>) (¢) 835 (e) 43. 

2. Reduce each of the following to yards, and find 
the sum of the results: 3 rd., 2% ft., and 21 in. 

3. If .55 of a ton of hay is worth $6.82, what is it 
worth per ton ? 

4. Find the date (a) 90 days after March 16, 1895 ; 
(4) 90 days before March 16, 1895; (¢) 3 months 
after March 16, 1895. 

5. The difference in the local time of two places is 
3 hr. 7 min. Find the difference in longitude. 

6. A dealer mixed teas that cost 28 cents, 35 cents. 
and 37 cents per pound, respectively, in equal quan- 
tities, and sold the mixture at an advance of } on the 
cost. Required the selling price per pound. 

7. The base of a right-angled triangle is 120 feet. 
and the perpendicular 22 feet. Find the hypothenuse. 

33: 5 

8. Find the missing number in 7: ():18 
the proportion 45:28" 56:11. 

9. An agent remitted to his principal $1,664.21 as 
the proceeds of a sale of furniture. Find the sum for 
which the furniture was sold, if the agent retained a 
commission of 5 per cent. 

10. The proceeds of a 2-months’ note made and dis- 
counted at a Rochester, N. Y., bank, September 3, 
1894, were $133.58}. Find the face of the note. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Define isthmus; (4) delta; oasis. 

2. Give approximately the next date when the sun's 
rays shall be vertical at (a) the equator; (/) the 
tropic of Cancer; (c) the tropic of Capricorn. 

3. Give three reasons showing why the densest 
populations are found on comparatively low planes. 

4. (a) Beginning with the highest, arrange the fol- 
lowing cities in order of their elevation above sea 
level, and (/) give reasons forthe arrangement: Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis. 

5. (a) What is the great sugar producing state of 
the Union? (+) What is the greatest cotton market 
in the United States ? . 

6. What river is on part of the boundary between 
(a) the United States and Mexieo; (+) Europe and 
Asia ? 

7. Mention two mineral products extensively mined 
about Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. 

8. Name the principal city on Lake Erie in (@) 
Ohio; (+) Pennsylvania; (¢) New York. 


GRAMMAR, 


Of the numerous nations which occupied the great 
American continent at the time of its discovery by 
the Europeans, the two most advanced in power and 
refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and 
Peru. But, though resembling one another in extent 
of civilization, they differed widely as to the nature 
of it; and the philosophical student of his species 
may feel a natural curiosity to trace the different 
steps by which these two nations strove to emerge 
from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on 
a higher point in the seale of humanity.— W. H. 
Prescott. 

The first eight questions refer to the above se- 
lection. 

Notes.—1. A combination of subject and predicate is called 
aclause. Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Subordinate 
clauses include (a) subject clauses; (6) objective clauses; (¢) 
adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. In naming a 
clause, include only its unmodified subject and unmodified pred- 
icate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 5. 
In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodi- 


fied object. 6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause. 
In giving modifiers, if words, name the parts of speech to which 
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they belong. In like manner state the character of modifying 
phrases and clauses, as adjective, adverbial, etc. 7. An object 
of atransitive verb is classed as a modifier of that verb. 8. 
Only eight parts of speech are recognized — the articles the and 
a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one 
of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as modes of 
the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the fol- 
lowing order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give 
reason for case. In parsing a relative pronoun, state the agree- 
ment with its antecedent. 11. In giving the syntax of a nounor 
pronoun, give only the case and the reason for it. 12. Treat 
verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and in- 
transitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or the 
passive voice. 13. In parsing a verb, observe the following 
order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or in- 
transitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, agreement; give 
the special use of an infinitive or a participle, after tense. 


1. Classify in accordance with notes 1 and ‘2 the 
following clauses: (a) which occupica ; (b) two were 
(vc) they differed ; (d) student may feel; (e) 
nations strove. 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of occupied ; and three 


those ; 


modifiers of student. 

53. Name the part of speech under which each of 
the following should be classified: (4) which ; (b) 
most; but; (ad) though ; (e) higher. 

4. Select (a) two participles, not including any 
used to form compound tenses; (+) three infinitives. 
Parse which. 

Give the mode, tense, and number of (a) differed ; 


5. 

6. 
may feel. 

7. Give the syntax of (a) those; (b) Peru ; 
steps. 


(¢) 


DRAWING. 
The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (2) What is a shade? (+) Name four hues. (¢) 
What is the name of the color produced by mixing 
three parts violet and one part red ? 

2. (a) What is a rectilinear figure ? Illustrate. (0) 
What is a curvilinear figure? Illustrate. 

3. (a) What is meant by “half tint” in a working 
drawing ? (/) Illustrate by drawing a cross section 
of a cube. 

4. Draw to represent a cylinder, a square prism, 
and a sphere, all to be of the same diameter. Place 
to show correct grouping and shade all. 

5. Use unit given 3”; produce a design on a block 
pattern. 


6. Draw a pattern which when folded would pro- 
duce a card-ecase like the one indicated in the sketch. 


7. Draw to represent a cylindrical pail, lying on its 
side and partly filled with apples. Position below 
the eye level and to the right. 

8. Conventionalize three of the group of leaflets 
here indicated. 


3. (a) Lines drawn obliquely and parallel across all 
faces made by division, indicating the cross cut. 
Answers may vary. 


9. (a2) Draw an isosceles triangle, altitude 2”, base 


1”. (+) Modify to represent a whisk broom. (0) 


10. Copy sketch. 


© 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Name two questions discussed by Governor Mor- 
ton in his message to the legislature January last. 

2. Who was elected state superintendent of public 
instruction by the legislature on February 13, to sue- 
ceed Superintendent Crooker, April 8, 1895 ? 

3. (a) Have the measures before this legislature 
thus far (February 15) been general or local? (4) 
If local, what part of the state did they affect ? 

4. What has been the principal question before the 
present session of congress for consideration ? 

5. (a) What extraordinary means of raising funds 
has the United States government found necessary 
to adopt? (b) Why was it necessary ? 

6. State briefly the facts relating to the recent dis- 
aster of the Elbe. 

7. (a) What foreign republic recently chose a pres- 
ident ? (4) What was his name ? 

8. (a) In what city during the month of January 
did the governor order the state militia to preserve 
peace and protect property? (+) What was the 
cause of this ? 

9. State what you have recently read about the 
French steamer La Gascogne. 

10. What man who had been prominent in public 
life in England died January 24, 1895 ? 

11, Which country has been generally successful 
in the war between Japan and China ? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC, 


6 


1. (a) Proper — thirteen forty-firsts. 
(+) Improper —thirteen halves. (¢) Im- 
proper — thirty-three thirty-thirds. (d) 
Improper—one hundred thirteen ninety- 
fifths. (e) Proper—eleven fifty-seconds. 

2. 44 yd. § yd., and 5 yd. Sum, 
543 yd. 

3. $12.40. 

4. (a) June 14, 1895. %(b) Decem- 
ber 16, 1895. (¢) June 16, 1895. 

5. 46° 45’. 6. 40 cents. 7. 122 feet. 
8. 44. 9. $1,751.80. 10, $135. 


DRAWING, 

1. (2) Any color modified by the absence of light 
or the use of black. (4) Any four of the twelve hues 
found in the spectrum. [Violet-red, orange-red, red- 
orange, orange-yellow, yellow-orange, green-yellow, 


‘ 


yellow-green, green-blue,! blue-green, violet-blue, blue- 
violet, or red-violet.S (c) Red-violet. 

2. (a) A figure bounded wholly by straight (or 
right) lines. (%) A tigure,bounded wholly by curves. 
Answers may differ. 
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8. Answers may vary. 


9. (a). 


_ , 


10. Same as question. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) An isthmus is a narrow neck of land connect- 
ing two larger bodies of land. (%) A delta is land 
formed of sediment which a river brings from its 
upper part and deposits at its mouth, forming more 
than one mouth to the river. (c) An oasis is a fertile 
place in a desert. 

2. (a) March 22, 1895. (0) June 22, 1895. (ce) 
December 22, 1895. 

3. Ease of access, fertility of soil, water supply, 
water power, and waterways. 

4, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Philadelphia. (+) Min- 
neapolis is near the head-waters of the Mississippi; 
St. Louis is farther down the river, and Philadelphia 
is near the level of the sea at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware river. 

5. (a) Louisiana. (+) New Orleans. 

. (a) The Rio Grande. (%) The Ural river. 
. lron, copper, coal. 
. (a) Cleveland. (/) Erie. (c) Buffalo. 


NS 


oo 


FRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Adjective. (+) Principal. Principal. (d) 
Principal. (e) Adjective. 

2. (a) Object continent, and the adverbial phrase at 
time. (b) Adjectives the and philosophical, and ad- 
jective phrase of species. 

3. (a) Pronoun. (4) Adverb. (¢) Conjunction. (d) 
Conjunction. (e) Adjective. 

4. (a) Advanced, resembling. (b) To trace, to emerge, 
(to) place. 

5. Relative pronoun, third person, plural number 
and neuter gender, to agree with the antecedent steps ; 
object of the preposition /y, and in the objective case. 

6. (a) Indicative, pust, plural. (b) Potential, pres- 
ent, singular. 

7. (a) Attribute (predicate pronoun), nominative 
case. (l) Object of the preposition of, objective case. 
(c) Object of the verb to trace, objective case. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


2. Hon. Charles R. Skinner. 

3. (a) Local. (+) New York city. 

4. The financial question. 

5. (a) The issuing of United States bonds. (6) To 
check the depletion of the gold reserve fund in the 
United States treasury. 

6. On January 30, 1895, the North German Lloyd 
steamship Elbe was run into by the Scotch steamship 
Crathie, a small steamer, and sank within twenty 
minutes in the North sea with a loss of 350 lives: 
Only 20 people on board the vessel were rescued. 

7. (a) France. (¢) Francois Felix Faure. 

8. (a) Brooklyn. (+) The strike of the employees 
on the trolley-car system of that city. 

9. It isa large French steamer which sailed from 
Havre, January 26, 1895, with over 400 persons on 
board. During the third day of her voyage the piston 
broke and subsequently broke several times. She 
was driven many miles from her course by the storm, 
and reached New York nine days behind scheduled 
time, coming into port without assistance. 

10. Lord Randolph Churchill. 11. Japan. 
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Memorial Day. 
BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 
First child.— 

What can the little children do, 
When Decoration Day is here, 
To show their love for soldiers brave 
Who, fighting for their country, gave 
The life that was to them so dear? 


Second child.— 
We'll bring the lovely flowers of spring 
That in the fields and gardens grow, 
And on the soldiers’ graves to-day 
Our garlands we will gladly lay, 
Our loving thoughts of them to show. 


Third child.— 
We'll raise aloft the ** stars and stripes” 
On this Memorial Day, to show 
We honor those who for it bled. 
Some now are living, many dead, 
For this was many years ago. 


Fourth child.— 
We'll sing our patriotic songs ; 
We'll truly sing with heart and voice, 
And to our country we'll be true, 
And honor our ‘* red, white, and blue,” 
And in our freedom we'll rejoice. 


The Tradespeople. 


[For six little children. } 


HE swallow is a mason, 
4 And underneath the eaves 
He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


2. The woodpecker is hard at work; 
A carpenter is he; 
And you may find him hammering 
His house high up a tree. 


3. The bulfinch knows and practices 
The basketmaker’s trade : 
See what a cradle for his young 
The little thing has made! 


4. Of all the weavers that I know, 
The chaffinch is the best; 
High on the apple-tree he weaves 
A cosy little nest. 


5. The goldfinch is a fuller; 
A skillful workman he! 

Of wool and threads he makes a nest 
That you would like to see. 


6. The cuckoo laughs to see them work; 
‘* Not so,” he says, ‘‘ we do: 
My wife and I take others’ nests, 
And live at ease,— cuckoo! ” 


School Song. 


Tune —‘* Tramp, tramp, tramp.” 
BY MINNIE L. RANDALL. 


N the schoolroom, side by side, 
Sit we children in our pride, 
And our busy teacher gives us work each day, 
And we must not idle prove, 
But for learning show our love, 
And our teacher's rules all cheerfully obey. 


Chorus — Tramp, tramp, tramp, we go at recess, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, we come again; 
In our seats we'll take our place, 
And with lessons run a race, 
And if patient be victorious in the end. 


By and by, you all must see, 

We shall men and women be, 

Making laws to govern well the East and West, 
Which we surely cannot do, 

Else we read and study, too, 

And in childhood learn to do our very best. 


Chorus —Tramp, tramp, ete. 


That’s the Way. 


UST a little every day, 
That’s the way 


Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 

Tiny blades push through the snow. 

Never any flower of May 

Leaps to blossom in a burst. 

Slowly — slowly —at the first. 
That’s the way! 

Just a little every day. 


Just a little every day. 

That’s the way! 
Children learn to read and write 
Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 
Never any one, I say, 
Leaps to knowledge and its power. 
Slowly — slowly — hour by hour. 

That’s the way ! 
Just a little every day. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in St. Nicholas 


An Offering for the Soldier. 


[This may be used as a concert recitation by the schoo!.) 


OME to the ragged garden walks 
@ To see what flowers are up; 
Gather a spotless lilac plume, 
Gather a tulip cup. 


Bind the flowers from the budding woods, 
The flowers from the windy hills, 

The lilac plume and the tulip cup 
With golden daffodils. 


Then wait and watch, as the line goes by, 
For a soldier old and gray, 
And give him your heartfelt offering 
For Decoration Day. 
— Selected. 


For Grandpa’s Sake. 


= grandpa went to war long years ago,— 
I never saw him, but they told me so, 


And how, after a battle, sad news came, 
Among the “ missing” was my grandpa’s name. 


They never heard of him again, they said, 

And so we know that grandpa must be dead ; 
And when I think of him, so good and brave. 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see fhe soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms grow. 
I'd love her so, if there some flowers she'd lay, 
For grandpa's sake, this Decoration Day. 
— The Youth's Companv 


The Girls’ Help. 


VERY girl who does her best, 
And does it every day, 
Helps to make ber country dear 
In just the grandest way. 


Waving flags would never make 
A country grand and free, 
If all the girls were cross or mean; 
We have ovr part, you see! 
— Juniata Staffore 


My Country’s Flag. 


HIS is my country’s flag, 
And I am my country’s boy! 
To love and serve her well 
Will ever be my joy. 


— Juniata Staffo) 


ET little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low; 
Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 
We'll love the flag they loved so well. 
The dear old banner bright, 
We'll love the land for which they fell 
With soul, and strength, and might! 
—S. M. Kneu 


WEET May hath come to love us, 
$ Flowers, trees, their blossoms don; 
And through the blue heavens above us 
The very clouds move on. — Herne 
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